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THE CRETAN LABYRINTH 

AC first regarded as a passing echo of the Armenian 
£& outbreak, the Cretan insurrection has now become 
a matter of grave importance. It troubles the whole 
of Europe, disturbs international understandings lately 
renewed, strongly invites to revolt in other parts of the 
Turkish Empire, and must have convinced the Sultan 
by this time that his burden is almost more than he can 
bear. We have now come toa point where it appears 
that whatever may be the origin or the character of 
this revolt, and no matter what the way in which it is 
carried on from one side or the other, there must be an 
end of it speedily. 

That it is a revolt of calculation, and not of provoca- 
tion is abundantly clear.. That it was got up against a 
bad Government may be very true; but it was got up, 
and has been largely supported by wealthy Greeks in 
Europe for the simple reason that Grecks are Greeks, 
that Turks are not Greeks, and that Crete is one of 
those isles that Byron sung of. Atrocities have been 
committed and have been made the most of ; but (this, 
however, is a detail which our newspapers have generally 
kept in the dark) the atrocities have not been Turkish. 
They are perpetrated by the Greek inhabitants of the 
island upon each other; the more numerous Christian 
Insurgents against the (presumably but still doubtfully) 
more’ ferocious Mohammedan loyalists. When the 
Athenian newspapers report more massacres of Chris- 
tians, the readers of our popular journals have the 
whole particulars immediately ; believing the murderers 
Turks of course. When Cretan Christians kill Cretan 
Mohammedans, a small paragraph informs the British 
public of insurgent successes against the enemy—which is 
again supposed to be the Turk. Meanwhile the position 
of the Turk is that he is unable tosuppress the insurrection 
ve et armis without resort to Turkish methods. But 
they cannot be allowed. They cannot even be dared 
on this occasion, therefore the revolt goes on unchecked. 
l'o check it was the design of the blockade proposal, 
Which has been unfairly represented. The Austrians, 
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who suggested it, are accused of intending to stop the 
insurgent supplies while the Turks poured in men and 
gunpowder for the destruction of the Cretan Christians: 
But the Turks could pour in men and gunpowder as it 
is; and it would have been no unreasonable plan to 
narrow the limits of conflict in Crete and discourage 
insurrection elsewhere, while the Powers forced upon 
the Turks a sufficient measure of redress. However, 
the proposal has been abandoned, to the particular 
satisfaction of those who neither wish to narrow the 
conflict in Crete nor to discourage insurrection anywhere 
else. Since the rejection of that proposal amidst violent 
dissension and recrimination the revolt has become 
more pronounced, and the anxiety of the European 
Powers more importunate. Evidence on the one point 
is supplied, if report be true, by the appointment of 
a Provisional Government by the Cretan Revolutionary 
Assembly. ‘The increasing anxieties of Europe are re- 
flected in every journal of importance that we take up, 
and nothing can be more natural. As long as the 
Cretan insurrection goes on unchecked, as long as it 
goes on because of a bickering dispute amongst the 
Great Powers as to the better way of dealing with the 
revolt, it is a standing invitation to similar enterprise 
wherever the Sultan has a discontented province or an 
ambitious neighbour. ‘Therefore it is a matter of alarm 
to most of the Continental Governments, who have more 
fear than enough, perhaps, of what may ensue upon a 
general break-up of the Turkish Empire; and, at the 
same time, special and particular reasons for avoiding 
the entanglements of the Eastern Question just now. 
Drift is much to be dreaded in such a case. It is a 
fully-developed difficulty. It is a difficulty that will 
not improve by keeping. The dangers of leaving it 
alone are greater than any that need be risked by taking 
it in hand ; for all which reasons it should be disposed 
of without further delay. When we consider how, it 
will appear that, practically, there are only three ways 
of proceeding. | One is, to draw up a scheme of reforms 
neither niggard nor sweeping, and then to inform the 
Mussulman ,Turk and the Cretan Christian, on the 
authority of all the Great Powers, that the one must 
grant what the other must be contented with. The 
next, to give to Crete an autonomous Government : 
‘absolute autonomy, according to a recommendation 
which, since it is set forth with great precision and 
formality in the Standard, will be taken by many as 
favoured by the Prime Minister. The third course is 
alienation absolute; in other words, annexation to— 
what country shall we say ? The first of these plans 
will not be liked because it is insufficiently damaging to 
Turkish rule, insufficiently offensive to the Sultan ; 
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moreover, there is the very plausible objection that no 
such arrangement would last: the Cretan Christians 
could not be kept to it for long. So we, too, think ; 
but neither is it in the nature of things that an absolu- 
tely autonomous Crete should remain long in an auto- 
mous condition, ‘That, too, would be but a passing 
expedient ; ending, probably (and that before long) in 
the adoption of Crete by one of the great Powers as its 
very own. Deceits and uncertainties swarm about that 
project; and so visible are they that no sooner is it 
advanced by the Standard than ‘a deal with Russia’ is 
suspected, and—not by hostile but by sympathetic 
minds. We are told at once what the intention 
evidently is: after a decent period of absolute autonomy, 
Crete is to be taken over by Russia—the island being 
meanwhile under a Russian protectorate more or less 
declared. About the supposed ‘deal,’ however, no 
more need be said ; though we must repeat that, whether 
by deal or otherwise, an absolutely autonomous Crete 
would soon pass into the hands of one or other of the 
Christian States. It is but a minor point, perhaps, 
yet there is some importance in the consideration that 
during the autonomous period it would be hardly 
possible for the Mohammedan Cretans to live in the 
island. The domination of the Cretan Christians 
would be more than their Mussulman sensibilities could 
stand; unless, indeed, some protecting Power main- 
tained force enough on the spot to keep order and see 
justice done. ‘There remains the third plan, which 
would transfer Crete to the government of some 
Christian country at once; that is to say, without that 
preliminary course of absolute autonomy which would 
be very surprising, and perhaps disappointing, if it did 
not prove an absolute failure. Here the only question 
is (on the supposition, be it said, that the Czar no 
longer sees any objection to interference with the 
Sultan’s sovereignty), to what Christian state should 
Crete be assigned? If to Greece, the transfer would 
be reduced to the minimum of inconvenience for all 
concerned ; except, of course, for whatever Government 
may happen to covet the island and expect to get it. 
But if not to Greece? The question starts a flight of 
speculations so grave that there is no hinting at them 
anything like adequately at the end of an article like 
this. 

Here, then, are the only means, as it seems to us, of 
handling a difficulty which cannot be left alone any 
longer. Had we to decide upon one of the three, we 
should begin by rejecting the second; for reasons 
sufficiently indicated, perhaps. Choice between the 
other two depends a good deal upon the unanswered 
question, If Crete is to be transferred to a Christian 
Government, to which? Decision, however, does not 
lie with any Englishman. ‘The deciding voice is the 
Czar’s; the Czar’s, whose visit to this nation and to 
that, and what he may propose here, and what he may 
forbid there, and where he may be expected to smile 
the least or the most, have been discussed for weeks in 
many languages but with one unvarying ground-note. 
In every tongue this note has the same significance—to 
wit, that the autocracy of All the Russias extends in 
effect over the whole of Europe, together with the 
nearer parts of Asia. What the Czar may really have 
to say to his allies it is both too soon and too late to 
to guess. But it would not surprise us much to learn 
that recent events and portents have pestered the 
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Russian Government into thinking that, after all, the 
older Eastern Question cannot well be postponed 
without some patching up. 


THE IRISH LAND BILL 


VENUE belief that the Lords would not insist on their 
more important amendments to the Land Bill— 
for this was what was meant by saying they might he 
expected to accept a compromise—has served one good 
purpose. It has helped to keep the temper of the 
Lower House, or at least that part of it which was really 
anxious to see the Bill passed as it was sent up, cool, 
Other Members had less reason for excitement, and 
might be expected to view the loss of the Bill with no 
more ardent feelings than would be created by an- 
noyance at another Government failure when they 
happened to be Unionists, and satisfaction at the same 
spectacle when they were in Opposition. ‘There is also 
this to be said for it that it testifies to the existence of 
a pretty general reliance on the moderation of the 
House of Lords. If there had not been a conviction 
that the Peers would refrain from using their power to 
the utmost, nobody could have drawn the deduction 
that they meant to accept a compromise from the letter 
sent to the 7imes by the spokesmen of the landlords. 
What they said was that they had amended the Bill in 
other than the technical sense of the word—that they 
had made it better, and this certainly did not even 
imply an intention to give up the corrections of which 
a measure, not unfairly described as ‘ill drawn and ill 
arranged, stood in need. So far from containing a 
promise to surrender, this is a statement of reasons for 
not giving way. Yet every body was persuaded that 
the Lords would not stand upon their full right, unless 
the Cabinet showed a degree of unreason which would 
make it impossible for them to yield without disgrace. 
The Lords have, in fact, had before them one of those 
choices between evils, which try the good sense of legis- 
lative bodies. If they insisted on looking on the Bill only 
as another encroachment on the rights of property they 
would certainly have been justified in showing themselves 
more thoroughgoing than they have been. ‘There have 
been ‘privileged bodies” which would take that view 
exclusively, and to which Lord Dunraven would have 
addressed his counsels of moderation in vain. But the 
House of Lords has traditions of practical government 
which have never failed to guide it when needed. ‘To 
these Lord Dunraven could appeal with force. The 
question before the House was less whether this or that 
concession should be made to the demands of the friends 
of the tenants, than whether the occasion was one which 
would justify the Peers in making use of their ‘ reserved 
power. It was perfectly easy for people who are fond of 
what is called pushing things to their logical extremes, 
to show on paper either that the Lords ought to resist, 
unless they intended to surrender their right of checking 
the House of Commons, or to argue that if they with- 
drew in any measure they substantially confessed that 
they have no right to oppose the ‘popular’ body. 
But the Lords have always proved perfectly capable of 
understanding that there are few more foolish exercises 
of misplaced ingenuity than this same pushing of things 
to their logical extremes. It means in nine cases out 
of ten the arousing of a conflict where none is necessary. 
By abstaining from doing this no legislative chamber 
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debars itself from holding out where weakness would 
entail the surrender of what is vitally important. ‘To 
use an illustration which will be accepted, we imagine, 
by most people ; it does not follow that because the 
Lords did well to throw out the Home Rule Bill they 
would be wise to insist on all their amendments to the 
Land Bill. Nor does it follow that because they 
yield to the Cabinet now they would be debarred 
from throwing out another Home Rule Bill or any 
other measure equally mischievous. Reflection con- 
vinced the Peers that Lord Dunraven was right in 
arguing that the case would not justify the use of all 
their power—reflection aided by what took place in the 
House of Commons on Wednesday. ‘They are certainly 
entitled to claim that the speech of Mr. Gerald Balfour, 
and the course which was taken by the House on the 
recommendation of the Cabinet, have amply justified 
them in amending the Bill. The Government has 
accepted by far the greater part of their amendments, 
and though the majority of these were of the kind 
called ‘ drafting,’ this of itself was a confession that the 
Bill had been sent up ina slovenly state. Then, again, 
the Cabinet has confessed that the revising power of 
the Upper House was legitimately exercised, by 
consenting to recast the turbary clause, and to insert 
words into the occupancy clause which will at any rate 
serve to protect the landlord against the risk of seeing 
his interest whittled steadily down to nothing 
valuation of his farms. It is, perhaps, an example of 
the way in which this Bill has been got through, and of 
the fashion in which the Lower House can legislate for 
the most important interests, that the voting on this 
clause led to a muddle in which the Speaker, the 
leader of the House, and the Leaders of the Opposition, 


at each 


appeared to be all at sixes and sevens as to what had 
actually been done. It is hardly for a legislative body 
which scrambles along in such a style to insist that its 
handiwork is to be accepted as too good for amendment. 
Yet whatever criticism may be fairly directed against 
the Commons aud their ways of doing business, the Lords 
might well be asked not to insist upon those of their 
own amendments which the Cabinet would not accept. 
The most offensive to the landlords of the provisions of 
the Bill is that which raises the limit of rent entitling a 
tenant to come under the Land Act of 1881, from £50 
to £100. The limit was fixed by Mr. Gladstone at that 
figure for reasons which are as valid now as they were 
then, and contracts have been made on the faith of the 
security apparently given to the landlord, which will 
how be liable to revision. Here was a point upon which 
the landlords might have logically enough refused to 
withdraw. But the case was emphatically one for post- 
poning logie to practical considerations. On this clause 
the Government could not give way, and if the Lords 
would not yield the Bill would be lost. Those who most 
profoundly sympathise with them can hardly believe 
that the landlords would have had any excuse for taking 
the extreme course. It is far from quite clear that the 
raising of the limit will prove a serious evil to the land- 
owners. Lord Dunraven, who has voted all through 
with the Government, except on Lord ‘Templeton’s 
amendment, is of opinion that it will not. Where 
sood authorities differ the case cannot be so clear as to 
be beyond dispute, and the ground was ill-chosen for a 
fight to ‘ the bitter end.’ 
The Lords showed on Thursday that in the interval 
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which had passed since the third reading they had 
realised the force of the counsels of moderation given 
them by Lord Lansdowne and Lord Dunraven. ‘This 
clause was finally accepted, and the hardly less 
obnoxious clause dealing with that truly Irish mystery, 
the town park, was submitted to in its gently modified 
form. Soa Bill which fully satisfies nobody, and is 
perhaps on that account not the less likely to prove 
successful, becomes Jaw—an event on which the 
Government is most heartily to be congratulated. 


THE ‘JUG’ AS A SCHOOL 


NVER since the invention of those dread words 
Ed ‘heredity’ and ‘environment’ the sentimentalist 
has found in crime his easiest and most congenial topic. 
The sympathy that used to be sluiced upon our black 
brother is now emptied on that moral negro, the gaol- 
bird. It is so easy to maintain that the latter would 
never have cut himself adrift from respectability but 
for his epileptic, insane, or drunken parentage. Again 
the surroundings of Belgravia are certainly more con- 
ducive to the cultivation cf the cardinal virtues than 
those of Shoreditch. Hence it is that the doctrine of 
coddling crime has been copiously preached and even, 
as in the notorious Elmira Reformatory (U.S.), prac- 
tised. The experiment has not proved much of a 
suecess, but that is, of course, a trifle. Your senti- 
mentalist can always fall back upon the excuse that the 
trial was incomplete or that its results have been mis- 
represented. Not without apprehension, therefore, did 
some of us read some time back that the Home 
Secretary had appointed a Departmental Committee to 
inquire into the education and moral instruction of 
prisoners. ‘The presumption was that its conclusions 
would be sober and sensible, but, on the other hand, 
the temptation to play the reformer is, given the 
opportunity, very difficult to resist. And thus the 
Home Office might have been committed to the very 
dangerous theory that the criminal should be petted, 
not punished. 

Fortunately the Report, which appeared this week, 
steers clear of: sham science almost entirely. Conster- 
nation is, indeed, expressed at statistics setting forth 
that, in 1893, the prisoners who could neither read nor 
write amounted to no less than 22°15 per cent. ‘The 
Committee might have been less alarmed had it gone 
more into detail. A classification of the crimes for 
which these victims of the law had been sentenced would 
doubtless have shown that they were mostly those of 
violence, or unimportant thefts. ‘These offences are 
restricted in the injuries they inflict, whereas there is 
Jabez Balfour to demonstrate how widespread can be 
the misery caused by a single educated scoundrel. 
Conclusions, in short, which are derived from a mere 
counting of prisoners are apt to be most delusive, and 
the Committee would have been wiser if it had left a 
very partial return alone. Still, it refrains from the 
inept argument that, because a certain percentage of 
those admitted to the ‘jug’ cannot read nor write, 
therefore reading and writing are the two things 
necessary for criminal salvation. ‘The Report 
fully recognises that idleness rather than ignorance is 
the moral brand that distinguishes the gaol-bird. He 
hates legitimate work, and therefore he will spend 


infinite pains in contriving to exist without it. In his 
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own interests, no less than of those who have in them 
the potentiality of crime, the State, accordingly, has no 
right to turn its prisons into continuation schools. ‘The 
chief education to be conveyed is that of discipline by 
the inexorable daily task, by the meagre, yet regular diet. 
Prisons have to be made unpleasant, so that those who 
know the inside of them may be under smal! temptation 
to return, and that those who do not may shrink from 
making their acquaintance. Any wholesale relaxation 
of labour, such as a general system of instruction would 
imply, is emphatically to be avoided. The Committee, 
accordingly, may be warmly commended for refraining 
from large recommendations in the way of educational 
and moral instruction. 

The healthy notion that a man should be given a 
second chance has long since made easy the conditions 
of ticket-of-leave. It also inspired the Prison Act of 
1865, which provided for the elementary education of 
prisoners. The Committee holds that that measure has 
worked reasonably well, when the inevitable hindrances 
to knowledge are taken into consideration. After a day 
spent in road-making, often at some distance from his 
cell, a convict cannot tackle ‘ the three Rs.’ with any par- 
ticular zest. Separate instruction must be perfunctory, 
but the objections to classes are almost insuperable. 
The acquisition of Rule of Three would be a dubious 
gain if a fellow-convict simultaneously imparted the 
latest dodge in pocket-picking. However, the Com- 
mittee suggests that lectures might be attempted in 
a prison or two, and, with a careful selection, the 
experiment seems fairly hopeful. We gather that, 
under present arrangements, a criminal can acquire 
an elementary knowledge of spelling and cypher- 
ing, and that, after all, should about meet his 
requirements. With regard to moral improvement 
everything depends on the chaplain. He may become 
the dupe of the worst miscreants in the gaol, or he 
may bring repentance to many poor ignorant hearts. 
We fail with the Committee to see that legislation can 
accomplish much where the all important factor is 
personality. ‘The Committee apparently views with 
complacency the sort of literature that is purveyed to 
prisoners, but in some gaols, at any rate, it is entirely 
‘ goody-goody.’ ‘The admission of more books of travel, 
even of novels, might have been advised to the great 
advantage of many a young fellow who has never 
thought for himself. On the whole, however, the 
Committee is probably right in its decision that 
prisoners have as many incentives to moral improve- 
ment as are consistent with the punishment awarded to 
their crimes. We want no Elmiras over here. 


M. FELIX FAURE ON 'TOUR 
M FELIX FAURE, who is a brave and obedient 
e 


functionary, is once again on the move. ‘The 
official world of France has come round to the view that 
it is expedient for the President of the Republic to 
exhibit himself to the provincials, who might other- 
wise be inclined to attribute to him a merely mythical 
existence, seeing that he is debarred by the Constitution 
from proving the reality of his functions except by an 
appeal to the visual sense of his countrymen. ‘Time 
was when the very right to travel up and down the 
land, with whose Government he has nothing to do but 
of which he is the chief magistrate, was strenuously 
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denied the President. ‘The National Assembly kept 
M. Thiers under lock and key. He used to be 
hard put to it to wring from his gaolers leave to 
escape from Versailles on a flying visit to Paris, 
where, moreover, he was strictly forbidden to spend 
the night under any pretence. ‘The Assembly would 
as soon have accorded the first President of the 
Republic a coronation as permission to make a 
triumphal progress through the country. It was 
jealous of M. Thiers and altogether indisposed to allow 
him to play the Sovereign. When official peregrinations 
on the part of the President were at last authorised 
Marshal MacMahon was the occupant of the Elys¢ce, 
He travelled with soldierly resignation in the interest 
of his enemies, for it was his Ministers who posted him 
off to the far corners of France with the mission of 
enhancing the prestige of a régime he cordially detested, 
As for M. Grévy ceremonious travelling was abhorrent 
to his economical soul, with its attendant obligation of 
dispensing charity or at least of making gifts and paying 
for part of the sp!endour out of his own pocket. M. 
Carnot, on the other hand, was a travelling President. 
He travelled with distinction, with a nice appreciation 
of his ill-defined r/c, with such real art indeed that he 
travelled himself into a decent, sober, unpretentious 
sort of popularity. M. Casimir-Perier did not give 
himself time to taste the joys of the official jaunt. 
When he left the Elysce it was for good. 

The worst enemies of M. Fclix Faure—and_ they are 
the politicians who would like to take his “place—will 
at least allow that he takes his travelling seriously, 
that he is energetic and diligent. He is the most 
hardworking of official travellers, eclipsing in this 
respect even the performances, fine as they are, of the 
German Emperor. It must have occurred to most 
people to stand aghast at the daily itineraries of the 
guide-books wherein are set forth the myriad sights 
that should be ‘done’ during the working hours by 
the conscientious tourist. Supposing any industrious 
pleasure-seeker to have accomplished these instructions 
to the letter he is put to shame by M. Felix Faure, 
who is up and doing with the sun and goes to bed 
—when he does not sleep in a railway-carriage 
the small hours of the morning after carrying out a 
programme that does not leave a moment without its 
appropriate task. ‘To tell the truth, a suspicion creeps into 
the mind at the spectacle of this wondrous laboriousness. 
Can it be that M. Félix Faure is inwardly alive to the 
utter inanity of his infinite acts, and trusts to lend an 
appearance of importance to his trivial proceedings by 
investing them with the mirage of number? For it is 
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passing hard for the intelligent foreigner to perceive 
what higher purposes are served by the President 
putting himself to such immense pains. He pops in and 
out of hospitals, he looks into barracks, takes a peep at 
museums, he breakfasts breathlessly in a town-hall and 
dines in a hurry in a railway station, he shakes 
innumerable hands, he bows innumerable bows and in 
multitudinous speeches, happily short, says over and 
over again precisely the same thing, or rather says 
nothing at all. If this sort of performance enchants 
the French with the Republican régime they must be 
easily pleased. Of course the responsibility — for 
these fatuous doings does not lie with the really 
much to be pitied President. His functions have been 
so ordered that it is quite impossible for him to 
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accomplish anything of serious import. Were he 
to deliver himself of a sentence worth the hearing, 
of a phrase having the least real bearing on the national 
interests, were he to be guilty of a characteristic or an 
unpuppetlike act he would at once go outside his ré/e and 
come under the charge of aiming at being the chief 
citizen of France in something more than in name. The 
ludicrous artificiality of the part which M. Felix Faure 
is called upon to play is specially marked in Brittany, 
where the Republic is in no wise in an odour of sanctity. 
Under these circumstances the familiar colourless 
speec ‘hes are more colourless than ever, and the needful 
enthusiasm en route is officially provided for with even 
more barefacedness than is usual. But the truth is the 
French Republican politicians are comedians to the 
core. ‘They cannot cast off their theatrical associations. 
The performances being over for the present at the 
Palais Bourbon as on ive Parisian stages in conse- 
quence of the summer holidays, they have done what 
other theatrical managers are doing: they have sent a 
troupe into the provinces. 


SIR JOHN MILLAIS 
MIR JOHN MILLAIS, when all is said that can be 


\ said against his painting, was not only a very 
distinguished but a really great painter. He had 
drawing, colouring, composition at command. ‘This we 
assert with absolute conviction, and more than this could 
not be said of Velasquez himself. Sir John’s colouring 
was not always correct, but it was always well meant. 
His feeling scarcely ever failed. One may cite as in- 
stances the Chill October and the, in some ways, more 
remarkable picture which illustrated the extraordinary 
case, described by Charles Reade in Put Yourself in His 
Place, of the child saved, one out of many hundreds, 
from a flood due to the bursting of a weir, This 
poetic feeling—thus, and often, expressed—Sir John 
Millais possessed to a very unusual degree, and the 
fact is the more worthy of note because he was so 
often accused of being prosaic in his art. Well, 
there are times to be poetic and times to be prosaic, 
and it was precisely Millais’s) merit that he 
knew how to distinguish and choose those times. 
Of course it was made a reproach to him, with 
all probability unjustly, that he painted a certain 
picture which helped to encourage a certain manufacture. 
Assuming for the moment that the picture was painted 
with such a definite purpose, where would have been the 
harm ? An artist, as on a celebrated occasion Mr. Bancroft 
pointed out, is not prevented by ‘ the artistic tempera- 
ment” from accepting that consideration of the daily 
affairs of ‘this needy planet’ which commends itself to 
men of business. Indeed, if one searches the roll of great 
painters one will discover very few who have not been 
alive to the import and value of their own work. One 
excepts—in a double sense—so strange an enthusiast as 
Blake, because he had on the one hand a very decided 
opinion as to the beauty of his work, on the other a 
sometimes halting opinion, accompanied by an inability 
to impress himself and his amazing individuality on the 
public eye and mind. 

But this is a mere divagation suggested by the memory 
of only one amongst tlhe fine aie by which Sir John 
Millais will be remembered as long as there are people 
to care about and remember things concerning the 
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history of the painter’s art in England. Sir John 
Millais’s great career was remarkable in a great many 
directions, and not least remarkable in this, that he 
practised with equal mastery so many varieties of the 
art which he followed and, to use the good old-fashioned 
phrase, adorned. It is not very long since opportunity 
was afforded to art-lovers of either reminding them- 
selves or instructing themselves as to Mr. Millais’s early 
performances in the ‘ Pre-Raphaelite’ days. ‘There are 
and there always will be different opinions as to the schoo! 
in which Mr. Millais then worked, but there is no 
room for doubt as to the excellence, in that school, 
of the work which he contributed with complete 
conviction and conscientiousness. Then followed 
various stages through which we need not now go 

detail, all the more because they will be well 
remembered both by painters and by amateurs. ‘There 
was cne stage which admirers and critics, who are 
not necessarily different people, may  recall—the 
stage in which Mr. Millais fell into exaggeration 
of the thick laying-on of paint, which is sometimes 
to be noticed in the works of that great painter to 
whom we have referred, and with whose work some pro- 
ductions may be not unjustly compared. It was, beyond 
disputing, for a time a mistake, on the right side, for 
thin painting is not to be encouraged, but yet it was a 
mistake. A mistake also, as some think, was the direct 
imitation, in some cases, of certain acknowledged 
masters of the last century. It was done openly, 
deliberately, and sometimes tant bien que mal, but 
a mistake it was, at least in idea, to our seeming. 

In short, Sir John Millais was at his best when he 
thought of nothing but expressing the very best artistic 
inspirations that came to him, himself, without 
remembrance or influence due to any other master of 
the art which he, with infinite care allied to distinet 
genius, had mastered. He was sometimes careless— 
what great painter has been free from carelessness ?— 
but is was never slovenly. One may pick out from 
his many productions this or that picture and say 
of it, ‘This seems to me to be all wrong, and in 
saying so you may or may not be well-advised. 
But you will never be able to say, unless you wish 
to emulate Dogberry ‘this is scumbling, scratchy 
work. Whether the thing was first-rate or not, as it 
turned out, it was always conceived and carried through 
with first-rate intention. And it is such intention going 
hand in hand with technical skill so near to perfection 
as that possessed by Millais, which makes vour great 
and undying painter. 

This is not the time or place to dwell on the personal 
qualities of Sir John Millais—who, by-the-by, was not as 
a leading paper has it, an Englishman, but a Jerseyman, 
which is the same thing with a savour of difference— 
but thus much may be said, that no one could know him 
without liking him, and that the liking always grew on 
further and better knowledge. 


THE FINAL ‘TEST? MATCH 
Ws 'T play” has never expressed an attitude of 


much grace. ‘The only conceivab'e aggrava- 
tion of it is ‘ Won't play unless I am paid. Yet this, 
unfortunately, was the attitude which certain of our 
professional cricketers appeared to adopt with regard 
to the final ‘test’ match, as it is termed, against the 
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Australians. We say ‘appeared to. adopt’ because 
though there is no doubt of the impression made upon 
the Surrey Committee, the players in question have 
publicly repudiated any intention of using their joint 
letter as a threat. Let it be said then that their 
attitude was peculiarly lacking in grace. The fact that 
the match was played on the Surrey Ground, under 
the auspices of the Surrey Club, made their way of 
putting their demand the more unfortunate, for four 
out of the five offenders were on the staff of that 
club, which has ever treated its professionals with 
conspicuous generosity. One of the five had very lately 
been given a bumper benefit by the club, in addition 
to other favours and kindnesses received ; and his case 
has barely been saved by a handsome apology. ‘The 
committee of the club took the line that has commended 
itself to the good sense of the public—engaged other 
players to take the place of the five memorialists. 
Finally, on three of the malcontents appearing in the 
guise of penitents, they re-admitted these three into 
their good graces, with a tenderness that certainly did 
not err on the side of rigid justice. 

On the question of detail, as to the loss of cricketing 
strength involved by the substitution of Hearne, 
Pougher, etc., for Richardson, Hayward and the rest, 
opinions may well be divided. It is tolerably certain 
that had the wicket been a hard one the value of 
Richardson’s services would have been beyond replac- 
ing. In the event the wicket was a wet one, and it 
was Hearne rather than Richardson who proved in- 
valuable; but the question of principle remains the 





same. Of course there is much to be said on the pro- 
fessionals’ side. ‘They shrewdly suspect that the normal 
rate of payment of certain so-called ‘amateurs’ is 
higher than their own; they see the Australian team 
taking big ‘gates’; and perhaps it was rather that the 
time and the manner of their demand were ill-chosen. 
than that the demand itself was without grounds. 
But at the same time they ought to be reminded, 
and their action has brought the facts to the 
minds of many, that cricket, after all is, primarily, 
a game that is played among the gentlemen for 
their pleasure. Cricket, in this—its best—sense, can 
get on very well without the services of the pro- 
fessionals at all; and probably would be a more enjoy- 
able game if professionals were entirely excluded. If, 
on the other hand, cricket is to become a game played 
on strict business principles—such as football has become 
—it may then fall entirely into professional hands, it 
will cease to be the pleasant game it is, and will, in 
fact, become such as football is: an undesirable con- 
summation. 

The final composition of the Knelish team left little 
to be desired—not even Prince Ranjitsinhji, although 
in the match at Lord’s his nationality was held to 
exclude him. On any wicket Mr. Stoddart’s absence 
was to be regretted, but on the soft wicket which the 
only too long deferred rain provided any incident that 
eft a place for Hearne was to be welcomed. Of course 
it was a bowlers match throughout, and in spite 
of their immense power of breaking the ball 
Trumble and McKibbin did not appear quite as 
dangerous as Hearne and Peel. But if it is true 
that it was a bowler’s wicket it is also true that the 
match was won not by our better bowling, but 
by our better batting on the kind of wicket of which 
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this peculiar summer has shown our visitors very few 
samples. On the hard wickets their characteristically 
patient methods, learnt where wickets are always true 
and hard, have more than justified themselves again and 
again; but on the few occasions during this season that 
it has been necessary to take some risks, to force the 
game while you stay, because the time will soon come 
when an unplayable ball will send you back again—on 
these occasions the present fine team of Colonials has 
proved, as we might have expected, a little wanting. 
Their bowling, moreover, has been shorn of half its 
terrors when the ground did not favour the fiery bat- 
teries of Jones. The English, to note a detail, had one 
stroke of unwonted luck against the Colonials in winning 
the toss, for in most cases ‘Trott has performed to a 
miracle this first duty of a captain. To bat first was 
useful, and England, though scoring moderately, made 
good use of the good fortune, Mr. Jackson, by a really 
excellent innings, making nearly a third of the total. 
But Iredale and Darling began so finely that, with 
seventy for none against it, England's score looked a 
very little one. But before eighty-five was reached a 
multitude of incidents—namely, the fall of six wickets— 
had happened, and the innings closed with England lead- 
ing by twenty-six runs. Iredale’s action, under the circum- 
stances, in running himself out when well set may almost 
be termed criminal; but at that stage of the match 
the value of a well-set bat was perhaps less apparent. 
Later it was cruelly revealed, for it may be said that 
the match presented no other example of it. The 
English lead of twenty-six runs was moderate, but it 
was useful. It was more than the highest individual 
Abel’s twenty-one—made by either side in the 
second innings. One hundred and eleven was all that 
the Australians needed in their second innings 
to win the match, but their first six wickets 


score 





realised only the odd eleven, and a century was 
left for the remaining four. Gregory showed some 
fine defence, but six was all his total when Richardson 
caught him off Peel. McKibbin made the lion’s share 
of runs, with sixteen, and Trumble carried his bat for 
seven, the innings closing for forty-four and leaving 
Kingland victors by a sufficient margin of sixty-six. 
Doubtless as a final test it will not be deemed in all 
respects satisfactory by the Australians, but they have 
had their full share of fortune and of hard wickets. 
‘They have proved themselves a good team ; but we of 
England seem to have fairly proved that, taking the 
fast wickets with the slow, we can put a better into the 
field against them. 


THE BLOCKERS SATURDAY NIGHT 
{THE LATE R, By IN HIS BEST ENGLISH, TO LORD ROSPRERY ) 
Vic, 

Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
wy annals of the Bore. 
JRIDE of Dalmeny ! loved and cherished Peer, 
Accept, I beg of you, the following lay ; 

I owe you one; my thanks are in arrear 

After your kind remarks the other day ; 

Nor can I hope to choose a happier way 
‘Than, as befits a patriotic ghost, 

‘Vo sing our common country’s prop and stay, 
The native lights that Scotia honours most, 
Dalziel and Caldwell, her respective joy and boast. 
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The time was nigh the shooting of the grouse, 
The dragging session drew toward its close ; 
For just a blessed week the patient House 
Had heard the total tale of Scotland’s woes, 
Wearying for the Sabbath day’s repose ; 
When hoots! the dour Macleod, that canny chiel, 
Wi’ tither twa (yell ken the Scots) uprose, 
An’ linkit at it in a threesome reel, 
Nill ilka Sas’nach thocht it was the vera deil. 


The thing befell on Saturn’s peaceful eve, 
What time the toilsome Cotter, worn wi’ care, 
The labour of the week is wont to leave, 
And wanton in his wee bit ingle chair ; 
His lisping infant leaps to pull his hair, 
His thriftie lassie brews the reeking kail ; 
Or haply, having paid a call elsewhere, 
He feels his way alang the garden-rail, 
Blind fou (I often was mysel *) wi’ honest ale. 


At such an hour, reserved for human bliss, 
Or sacred to th’ inebriating dram, 
When even Senators decline to miss 
The charms of home or else of Hurlingham ;— 
‘Then when the lion couches wi’ the lamb, 
And even Bowles is usually still, 
Our brawest birkie undertook to damn, 
As only Scots can do it when they will, 
The altogether harmless Hieland Railway Bill. 


Kirkcaldy heard ! and blushed wi’ Lowland pride 
‘lo see her Jamie fit to brust wi’ fame, 

‘Though mony a Hieland heart was sairly tried, 
An’ mony a Hieland sporan limp wi’ shame ; 
But when the sonsie Caldwell joined the game 

An’ blocked the Scottish Vote wi’ awfu’ ban, 
Mid-Lanark’s braes brak oot in purple flame, 

While loud an’ high the skirlin’ pipes began 

To play the air ‘ Dalziel’s awa’ wi’ th’ Exciseman ! ° 


‘From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur springs !” 
You recognise the line ? it comes from me, 
I wrote her songs ; but who is he that sings 
Compared wi’ those that make her history - 
My Lord, as Liberal and Scot, you see 
How much to these same patriots we owe ! 
An when you bare my Paisley effigy 
I hope—if not repugnant to the show— 
You'll take an opportunity of saying so. O.S. 


NOTES 


l'iz Session is at an end, to the general satisfaction of 


every one concerned, except of the bores who take a 
malevolent pleasure in hearing themselves speak on all 
occasions. As statistics may be made to prove anything, 
our readers of all shades of opinion will be glad to know 
that more than 250 Public Bills have been introduced this 


year, and that 54 of them were Government Bills. Of 


this total about 70 have been passed, mainly, of course, 
by the Government; but it is noticeable that about a 
dozen private members, in spite of all difficulties, have 
Succeeded in their rather humble legislative endeavours. 
Among these gentlemen may be mentioned Mr. Luttrell, 
Mr. W. Johnston, Mr. Macdona, Mr. P A. McHugh, 
Captain Pretyman and Mr. Bigwood. A considerable part 
of the harvest of the Session is due to the labours of the 
two Standing Committees on Trade and Law. To the 
former of these have been referred the Light Railways 
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Bill, the Truck Bill, the Conciliation Bill and the Coal 
Mines Regulation Bill; the latter has considered the 
Locomotives on Highways Bill, the Labourers (Ireland) 
Bill and the abortive Benefices Bill. Very few of these 
could possibly have gone through Committee of the whole 
House, that is, without a great expenditure of time. 





Tue Irish Land Bill has at last become law, some of the 
Lords’ amendments being allowed to stand, and others, 
like the lowering of the rateable value to £50, being re- 
jected by the House of Commons. It has thus been made 
moderately acceptable to the tenants and not intolerably 
objectionable to the landlords. Possibly it will be ‘ burnt 
in effigy,’ to use Serjeant Hemphill’s quaint phrase, in the 
blaze of indignation that its defects will kindle in Ireland : 
possibly it will even prove to have been carried, as a cer- 
tain Government amendment was carried, by mistake. 
As to its merits, we are neither sanguine nor despairing. 
One useful purpose it will at least serve: it will furnish 
an excuse for not bringing in another Irish Land Bill next 
Session. It has given Mr. Gerald Balfour his first lesson 
in legislation, and has proved once more Mr. Healy’s com- 
plete grasp of the whole Land Question. If Mr. Healy 
led anything like a united party, the Nationalists would 
again be a power in the House. 





Mr. Baxrour is being congratulated, not without reason, 
on the success of the new rules for supply. His system 
for the painless extraction of public money has admittedly 
worked well, and is sure to be adopted next year. When 
ten o'clock, the hour for the closure, arrived on Monday 
night, only twenty-three votes, of a comparatively unim- 
portant class, remained undiscussed. A division might 
have been taken on every one of them, but as things 
were, there were only four divisions, and these were 
taken, not in any factious spirit but out of sheer gaiety 
of heart, so that all was over in another forty-five 
minutes. The report stage on the following night was 
easier still. But the Advocatus Diaboli may fairly make 
two remarks on this. In the first place, this pleasing and 
harmonious result is due in part to the general good 
temper of the House, which we should be sorry to 
guarantee for all time to come. A few hours of such 
stalwart obstructives as the House has recently known 
‘and Flodden had been Bannockburn.’ In the second 
place, this peremptory close of Supply, and consequently 
of the Session, renders it necessary to suspend the twelve 
o'clock rule for some weeks beforehand. That is the 
price paid for the deliverance from the burden of Supply, 
and it is not an inconsiderable price either. In fact it 
may be laid down as a new Constitutional maxim that 
there is no remedy without a grievance. 


Tur minor events of the week have not been exciting. 
The South Africa Committee has been appointed, and 
further obscurity has been thrown on the complicated 
dispute concerning the prisoners at Johannesburg. On 
Thursday, the Indian Budget cast a gloom over the 
House, which had previously, during a discussion on a 
private Bill, been in a state of rollicking good humour. 
The fact is that for some weeks past the most pleasing 
feature of the Session has been the prospect of its punctual 
conclusion, 





Tur return of Dr. Nansen, a most daring and most 
learned explorer, will be hailed with joy by all who care 
about geography, and about the many other matters 
which the use of that not very long word involves. Dr, 
Nansen, we are told, reached a point four degrees further 
north than any previous explorer had attained. To do 
this was to do a very considerable thing, and a thing very 
well worth doing on the supposition that the desire to 
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reach the Pole is not an unreasonable or unwise desire. 
That is a matter almost for Patristic consideration. ‘The 
present matter is that Dr. Nansen after performing a great 
feat has come back with the certainty of welcome and 
congratulation from all hommes de bien. 


Tue death of Herr Otto Lilienthal, so to speak, on the 
field of glory deprives the world of one of the most original 
students of the problem of flight. Other men have at- 
tempted to drive balloons against the wind or to make 
steam fulfil the prophecy of Erasmus Darwin, and 

On wide-waving wings expanded bear 
The flying chariot through the fields of air. 

Herr Lilienthal preferred to study ‘the path of a bird in 
the air,’ and to set his own muscles the task of imitating 
it. With the ingenious wings which he devised he made 
more progress than is recorded of any artificer since the 
days of Daedalus. None of those who tried the same plan 
earlier succeeded better than the Italian alchemist who 
once offered to fly from Scotland to France for the amuse- 
ment of James IV., but only succeeded in breaking his 
own thigh-bone off the castle wall at Sticling. But Herr 
Lilienthal, in spite of the extreme difficulty of keeping 
a balance, managed to make some quite respectable 
flights, often over a quarter of a mile at a time. More 
than once unexpected gusts of wind caught up the flier, 
and nearly brought about such an accident as that which 
has now cut short his career. But he had got the length 
of contemplating real flight against or across a wind, and 
had devised a little engine driven by liquid carbonic acid 
gas to supplement his powerful muscles. 


Tue Prime Minister’s formal installation as Warden of 
the Cinque Ports, which is to take place to-day, calls up 
quite a number of historical reminiscences. The Warden- 
ship has somewhat declined in importance since the Nor- 
man kings instituted it for the purpose of guarding the 
coast from Dover to Cornwall against the piratical incur- 
sions then too common. Indeed, it is a survival of a still 
older affair, and, of course, Lord Salisbury knows that he 
is the direct descendant, if not the successor, of the Roman 
Count of the Saxon Shore, who was so entrancing and 
The ancient 
Court of Shepway is of little account now, save as a spec- 
tacle, and it is in the highest degree unlikely that the 
Lord Warden will ever again be called upon, as of yore, to 
head his faithful seamen in a private war upon either 
Yarmouth or the Flemings. Such rivalry as there is 
between Yarmouth and the Cinque Ports to-day is mainly 


mysterious a figure in our school-books. 


waged by lodging-house keepers and those who advertise 
places in which to spend a happy week-end, although the 
recent Newlyn affair has somewhat revived our trust in 
the picturesque possibilities of private war. 


Aut the world knows Brinsmead’s pianos ; but probably 
few people knew before Wednesday last that the full name 
of the firm was John Brinsmead and Company. In this 
ignorance three degenerate Brinsmeads and a certain 
Willcox, who had all been dismissed from the original firm, 
saw their chance, and set up a bastard firm of T. Brinsmead 
and Sons, the available assets of which seem to have been 
some eighty pounds in cash and whatever could be made 
outof the name. But fortheaction of Mr. Justice North it 
appears that the name might have been valuable enough ; 
for it was proposed to sell it first to one company for six 
thousand pounds, and when that went into liquidation to a 
second for a modest seventy-six thousand odd. Who the 
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persons were who were fortunate enough to obtain allot- 
ments of shares in the two companies history sayeth not: 
but the eagle eye of Justice detected fraud somewhere, 
and on the invocation of the real Brinsmead firm it was 
ordained that though this offshoot were indeed Brinsmeads 
(for Willcox had been cast overboard, possibly to attempt 
fresh adventures in the sewing-machine world), they should 
not trade in pianos under that respected name without 
distinctly explaining that they had no connection with the 
genuine establishment—a conclusion which shows satis- 
factorily enough that the honest litigant may sometimes 
come by his own, and that one man may not pretend to be 
another even though he has the same name. 


Tuere is said to be an Eastern potentate whose favourite 
retreat in hot weather is an air-tight glass palace at the 
bottom of a deepish lake. It ought not to be very long 
before some inventive Yankee applies this pleasing notion 
to the erection of summer business premises in New York, 
The heat-wave at present submerging that city, although 
it is by no means so ‘ unprecedented’ as the special corres- 
pondents seem to think, would stimulate any one to a 
novel application of that iced water to thoughts of which 
the travelling American so fondly reverts. Hundreds of 
deaths are reported to have occurred in the Empire City 
during the last few days, in consequence of a temperature 
which rose as high as 101 in the shade. Of course that is 
not nearly so high a temperature as has been recorded. 
In 1892, for instance, Fifth Avenue rejoiced in six degrees 
more, upon what the natives were pleased to call the ‘ sweet 
shady side.’ In that year, it will be remembered, the 
heat-wave took two or three weeks to cross to Europe, 
where 107 were recorded in Vienna, Berlin and Paris became 
tropical, and London got off with a temperature hardly 
equal to that recorded in the height of the past season. 
If meteorological history is going to repeat itself, those 
who get to the hill-tops and shady woods in advance will 
be the lucky ones. The rest of us may console ourselves 
with ‘long drinks,’ and the reflection that after all 100 in 
the shade only means a variation of five per cent. in the 
total heat which we are receiving from the blessed but 
occasionally worriting sun. 


Our French correspondent writes: ‘ How profound is 
the calm in the political world may be judged from the fact 
that no less than seven of our Ministers were absent from 
Paris at the beginning of the week. The Prime Minister 
and the Minister of Justice were with M,. Félix Faure in 
Brittany, where a few heartfelt cries of “ Vive ce bon M. 
Méline !’—texluel—may have come near persuading the 
principal apostle of Protection that there is at least a 
corner of France in which he is positively popular. ‘The 
Bretons, by-the-by, have hit upon a new mode of acclaim- 
ing M. Faure. While their women folk went down on 
their knees on his passage, the favourite cry of the men was 
“ Vive Monsieur Félix!” a spontaneous effusion of model 
democratic simplicity. Of the other Ministers away from 
the Metropolis M. Hanotaux is at Vichy, M. Barthou—with 
his baby—at Eaux-Bonnes, M. Cochery at Orleans, M. 
Lebon at Parthenay and Admiral Besnard at Crach. We 
are asked to believe that this scattered Cabinet is plotting 
an early dissolution of the Chamber. It is to be feared 
that even the Radical Deputies need have no immediate 
concern for their seats. 





‘Arrer weeks of uncertainty and an unprecedented 
deluge of contradictory reports it would seem at last as if 
the Czar was indeed to come to Paris. The news has no 
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sooner taken definite shape than it is the subject of public 
attention to the exclusion of almost everything else. 
Popular interest in the matter is deep and real. What I 
mean is that the expected Imperial visit has done more 
than provide the newspapers with “silly” season copy and 
dithyrambies. The presence of the Czar on French soil 
will be a national event in the strictest sense of the term, 
The entire population is concerning itself in genuine—if 
ingenuous—earnest with the promised féfes. This is 
not merely the case in the capital, where the anticipation, 
always agreeable to the Parigots, of a series of imposing 
show, might be held to account for some of the interest 
felt in what ison foot. I canassure you that the provinces 
are not a whit less enthusiastic than the Metropolis. The 
projected visit is the principal topic of conversation in 
every corner of the country. A display of enthusiasm is 
preparing, justified or not, such as has seldom if ever been 


witnessed. 





‘Tuere will be such ample opportunity for reverting in 
the future to this matter of the Czar’s visit that there is 
no need to enlarge upon it further for the moment. 
Political speeches have been few and far between of late 
unless the term can be applied to the short but not sur- 
passingly pithy allocutions which M. Félix Faure has been 
firing off at his faithful Bretons at the rate of a dozen to 
the day. Still we have had one oration on which a word 
must be said. M. Rambaud, who you may or may not 
remember is Minister of Public Instruction, speaking at 
Lons-le-Saunier invited us to believe that the divisions 
among Republicans are more apparent than real. This is 
aview that Ministers are apt to hold during the recess 
when they are no longer the butt of party animosities. 
However, the originality of M. Rambaud consists in the 
reasons he has adduced in tavour of his assertion. They 
were of an historical order. It appears that the disagree- 
ments of French Republicans have always been quite 
superficial. For instance the Girondins and the Mont- 
agnards were at bottom of one mind, and their weakness 
for shaving off each other’s heads must not be taken as 
proof of the contrary. No doubt anybody who can admit 
this proposition will be prepared to concede that there is 
a perfect harmony of views between M. Meéline and 
M. Jaures. It remains for persons who have not assimi- 
lated a sufficient dose of “ public instruction to consider 
M. Rambaud’s utterances as a monumental example of 


Ministerial ineptitude, 


‘You will learn with no very profound apprehension 





that there have been several displays of Anglophobia in the 
Press of late. ‘The incidents in Crete have furnished one 
occasion for the recrudescence of these periodical outbursts, 
and another has been supplied by English newspaper 
comments on the verdict in the Lothaire trial. The dis- 
satisfaction expressed in London with the sentence is cited 
as an exasperating example of British wrongheadedness. 
As usual M. Edouard Drumont, the notorious Jew-baiter, 
has distinguished himself in this campaign of abuse. In 
the interests of the gaiety of nations he is worth quoting. 
Thus he writes: “On apercoit derri¢re ce Stokes toutes 
les socictés bibliques, toutes les London missionnary 
(sic) . . . toutes les sentimentales ladys et tous les prédi- 
cants pharisaiques et tous les gentlemen crocodiliques. . . . 
Il n’est pas né encore, le Dante qui nous proménera, avec 
des frissons d’horreur, dans cet Enfer qu’est |’Ame anglaise, 
qui Ouvrira pour nous en faire voir le fonctionnement, la 
michoire de ce peuple de proie que dévore le monde tout 
Vivant et qui égorge entre deux versets de la Bible.” It 
is really astonishing that the mental state of M. Drumont 
has never been the subject of enforced expert investi- 
gation,’ 
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IN THE CITY 

\' the Stock Exchange settlement this week the 
41 speculative account was shown to be very small in 
every department, and in consequence a moderate but 
general recovery ensued. The Board of Trade Returns 
for July were on the whole good, and the continued 
excellence of the traffic receipts justify the high prices at 
which most of our home railway stocks stand. There 
were some heavy differences to be met in the American 
market, but they were confined to a narrow circle and 
affected only those who were well able to meet them. To 
speculate on the course of the market between now and 
November would be futile ; but we have already expressed 
the opinion that the worst that can happen is discounted 
in the present level of quotations and there is this favour- 
able feature that the maize crop, which is the most 
important in the United States, is reported on trustworthy 
authority to be above the average. A good impression 
was made by the announcement of a dividend of 1 per 
cent. for the first half of 1896 on Canadian Pacific shares. 
At this time last year there was no interim dividend, but 
for the second half of 1895 14 per cent. was paid. The 
traffics of the line showed a gross increase of $1,590,000 
in the past half-year, so that after allowing for a substantial 
increase in working expense the directors could obviously 
have declared a much larger dividend had they chosen, 
Evidently 
however they are pursuing a very cautious policy in view 
of the uncertainty of the situation in the United States. 

A better tone has prevailed in South African mines, the 
Rand output for last month amounting to 203,873 ounces, 
the highest monthly total so far recorded. The belief, too, 
that the Matabele outbreak is nearly suppressed has con- 
tributed to a more hopeful outlook, and an improvement 


since to pay | per cent. requires only 3050,000. 


in the best class of undertakings is not improbable. The 
output of the Robinson Company last month amounted 
to 20,612 ounces, which again breaks ali previous records, 
and its shares as well as those of what is known as the 
Robinson Group—Langlaagte, Block B, Randfontein, ete. 
—are worth attention. Some of the recent West Australian 
crushings have been a good deal better, notably that of 
the Mainland Consols where 295 tons produced 1422 ounces, 
besides tailings estimated at 12 dwt. per ton. This result 
gives the high yield of over 5 ounces per ton, and if main- 
tained, as we are assured it will be, will mean very large 
dividends for the shareholders. On the other hand, there 
is bad news from the Great Fingall mine, where the reef 
seems to have petered out, and it is to be feared that the 
original reports were based on erroneous calculations. In 
the past fortnight, however, many Westralian shares have 
had a substantial advance, notably Ivanhoe, Great Boulder, 
Hannan’s Brownhill, Lake View South, Lake View Consols, 
London and Globe Finance, ete. The last-named com- 
pany is said to hold 120,000 Lake View Consols which are 
now quoted at 8}, besides having £600,000 in cash in 
hand, and if this statement is anywhere near the truth 
London and Globe Finance shares must be worth nearer 
£10 than the price of 4) at which they stand at pcesent. 
It is perhaps as well to repeat that while a good deal of 
money may be made by a judicious purchase of selected 
mining shares, it is folly to buy them unless they can be 
paid for and put away. In spite of the progress which has 
been made in West Australia there are still many diffi- 
culties to be overcome both as regards water and transport, 
and consequently delays in obtaining results must naturally 
be expected. 

Mr. Bryan does not appear to have made a success on 
his first appearance in New York as the Democratic candi- 
date for the Presidency. His speech was a feeble rehash 
of the worst tenets of bimetallism most of which have 
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already been discarded by the abler advocates of the 
double standard. To tell a New York audience that the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver by the United States 
alone would raise the bullion value of silver to its coinage 
value, and thus make silver bullion which is now 
worth 68 cents an ounce, worth $1°29 per ounce 
in gold throughout the world, was to trifle with 
their intelligence, and is also sufficient proof of 
Mr. Bryan’s ignorance and consequent unfitness to be 
at the head of a great country. Had he had the courage 
to state what he must be aware of—that the free coin- 
age of silver means the change of America’s currency 
from gold to silver and that debtors would consequently 
get off with the payment of three-fifths of what they 
owe—we should have had some sympathy with him. 
A frank avowal that the object of his currency plank 
was to benefit the poor and indebted classes at the 
expense of the thrifty and well-to-do would at least have 
earned him a tribute for straightforwardness, but to 
make such a statement as that referred to which he 
cannot in his heart believe, unless his mental powers are 
sadly deficient, writes him down to all appearance as a 
dangerous and unscrupulous politician. On all sides we get 
evidences of the paralysis which the currency crisis is 
causing to trade throughout the United States. Whether 
in the book-publishing business or copper trade the reports 
are the same—general restriction of all enterprise and 
indisposition to enter into any fresh commitments. An old 
established firm of metal brokers in New York lead off their 
August copper circulars with the following remarks. ‘The 
idea of replacing gold with silver as the limit of value in this 
country and place ourselves inconflict with European nations 
who recognise a gold basis only, would be a fatal mistake. 
Adopt free silver in this country and the result would be dis- 
honour, disaster and ruin to all classes—to the wage- 
earner, the artisan, the farmer, the merchant and the 
capitalist alike, for all are dependent one upon another. 
To adopt the free silver dollar, worth some 53 cents, as 
against 100 cents in the gold dollar, would be to beckon 
with both hands inevitable disaster. Patriotism, the future 
prosperity of the country, self-interest and preservation all 
demand a currency and a financial policy that will pass 
unchallenged in any and every part of the civilised world.’ 
We are glad to see that the business interests of the United 
States are at length awaking to the necessity of meeting 
the absurd allegations that are put forward by the free 
silver advocates and their partisans in this country. For 
the moment the outlook is decidedly brighter for the 
maintenance of the gold standard, but it is too early as yet 
to form any decided opinion. There is great discontent in 
the Western States where the farmers are feeling the 
pinch of low prices for their produce and it is impossible 
to tell to what extent they will swallow Mr. Bryan’s 
panacea for their troubles. In any case we shall witness 
a great struggle in the next few months which will decide 
the question of America’s currency for many years to come. 
The stock markets generally are quiet, as is to be ex- 
pected at this time of year, and apart from mines there 
is little doing. A rumour has been put about that Coats’s 
thread is being boycotted in America, but it has not 
affected the price of Coats’s ordinary shares, which remain 
at 66). The movement in cycle shares has pretty well 
died out, and prices are mostly nominal. It is under- 
stood that Mr. E. T. Hooley, who has been in evidence 
lately as a buyer of landed estate in different parts of 
England, intends to start a trust company to take over 
his holdings of shares in the various companies which he 
assisted to promote. He will be well advised, however, 
if he changes his mind and does not bring out the trast 
company, for such a step would not be well received. 
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THE PROSPECTS OF SPORT 


iene cvuld possibly have been brighter than 
de their earlier promise. The ‘hatch-out,’ both of 
grouse and partridges, was remarkable, pheasants were 
doing wonderfully well, rabbits were so numerous that the 
only question appeared to be whether the ground—and 
the agricultural tenant—would be able to support them, 
the trout rose to the ‘ March Brown’ with an avidity that 
has rarely been equalled, at cricket centuries were scored 
in profusion. There were prophecies of a ‘bumper year’ 
in sport, all round. 

And yet, among the more sapient of the prophets were 
to be found those on whose lips was that ever-prudent 
clause of salvation: ‘one never knows.’ ‘Call no year a 
“bumper” one till you have seen its end.’ ‘Do not count 
your pheasant and partridge chicks before they are 
bagged.’ The season proper, for sporting purposes, has 
scarcely yet begun, but aiready we can find cause for 
giving our adherence to those maxims of a niggardly 
prudence. The condition of the grouse, to speak first of 
the sport that is most imminent, is generally described, in 
an evil-sounding phrase, as ‘ patchy.’ It is doubtfal, taking 
the accounts in detail, whether even this temperate 
description is not too flattering. Districts, in which the 
birds are up to the average in number, appear to be 
patched over Scotland but sparsely. ‘The more numerous 
patches are those in which the sport is likely to be 
very meagre. The mysterious disease has done its work, 
No catastrophic thunder-rains or other visitations from 
above have ruined the early promise. Scotland has not 
suffered from the abnormal drought that has afHicted us 
in the south. It has had its share of rain; and yet not 
more than its share—our own due proportion has gone to 
some one else. We can only attempt to explain the 
‘patchiness’ by muttering the word ‘disease,’ with little 
knowledge of its real cause or sense, mysterious as the 
pestilence that walketh in darkness. About the partridges 
we can give some more rational account, for among them, 
too, ‘patchiness’ is the rule. Here and there we hear 
tales of big coveys—seventeen and eighteen—but against 
these occasional reports (which after all are no more than 
we had to expect of the wonderfully good hatching) are 
to be set harrowing stories of numbers perishing of the 
‘gapes’ and picked up dead on the fields. The ‘ gapes’ is 
a malady that seems especially prevalent in years of 
drought ; therefore, in this year, it would only have been 
a wonder had the ‘gapes’ not come upon us. ‘The 
drought, however, was one of those incidents that the 
prophets did not foresee when they spoke to us of a 
‘bumper year.’ Rabbits have continued to do finely, yet 
even among them there has been, in certain places, a 
falling off from the great and almost excessive numbers of 
the spring. But of all the sports of which we have so far 
made sufficient trial the saddest disappointment has been in 
the province of the trout fisher. (Of salmon there was a fair 
run in the Spring, and that was the end of it; what the 
Autumn may bring forth, if a few good ‘spates’ are 
granted, it remains to see.) But of the trout-fishing we 
were allowed to taste the sweets, in their best perfection, 
with the March Brown, but afterwards, when we were 
looking for at least equally good sport with the May Fly, 
what did we find? A virtual lack of water, very few rises 
of the fly, and rises of the fish in less proportion again. 
The reports in the Ficld week after week were the same— 
‘nothing doing on these rivers’ (it did not matter which 
rivers we chose to glance at, the news was identical) 
‘nothing will be done until we have some rain.’ Every- 
thing is said to come to those that wait, but we waited 
with involuntary long-sufferance for rain this year, and, ia 
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the South, at least, it has not yet come; nor do we now 
want it immediately, in the midst of the harvest. So the 
trout fisher’s season, far from being a bumper one, has 
rather resembled, since the early Spring, a bumper with 
the bottom out of the glass. Nothing has been doing. 

And yet the promises have not altogether failed us. If 
the grouse are bad, the partridges but moderate, and the 
trout a delusion and a snare, nevertheless the pheasants 
remain in splendid health and numbers ; we may hope to 
see them possibly more plentiful in proportion to the eggs 
set for hatching, more swift and high in their flight than 
ever before. With them our hopes of a bumper year may 
vet be realised. On the cricket-field the promises have 
been fulfilled already. Centuries have been as common 
as daisies, and quite recently our own champion has 
scored a record for the year with a triple century in an 
innings, although a prince of our Indian Empire heads at 
the moment of writing both the averages and the totals of 
runs. On the whole, in spite of dissensions arising from 
the side of professionalism, we have come off not without 
honour in our matches against the Australians, who have 
proved themselves a tremendous team, though they have 
indulged in some unaccountable failures. Therefore, not- 
withstanding the falsity of certain predictions, the year 
leaves us a good deal to be thankful for. Our cricket 
has come up to our expectations, our pheasants promise 
to reach that same—all too lofty—standard. With good 
harvests, the farming interest reviving out of its deepest 
despondency, and a Unionist Government still firmly 
seated, though schooled by a measure of salutary adversity, 
the sportsman may fairly regard his fortunes with gratitude 
and hope. 


THE NUREMBERG CHESS TOURNAMENT 


apne indeed does a competition at chess beget an 
\) interest so deep and widespread as that excited by 
the Nuremberg meeting, which closed with the usual prize- 
giving ceremonies on ‘Tuesday. It was not only a keen 
battle, but there are other issues pending that made the 
situation almost dramatic. Steinitz, who for over a quarter 
of a century has held an unquestioned supremacy, is by no 
means reconciled to his dethronement ; and in a few weeks 
hence will, if all goes well, once more make a bid for the 
championship. Bat as both Lasker and he were among 
the competitors at Nuremberg, it was naturally felt that 
the issue there might afford an indication of what was 
likely to be the end of the match at Moscow. It is a 
fine thing to see the old warrior fighting so gamely, 
and we confess to a sentimental wish that his stub- 
born tenacity would be rewarded; but facts are facts. 
Lasker beat Steinitz in America, he beat him at Hastings, 
he beat him at St. Petersburg, and now he has beaten him 
at Nuremberg. Is it likely, considering how one player is 
ageing and the other not yet at his prime, that this form 
will be upset at Moscow? We cannot think so. True 
Steinitz appears to lose merely because his mind has got 
fogged over a single opening. His fad about defending 
the Ruy Lopez has become notorious. Player after player 
took advantage of it. One would think after such a pain- 
ful experience he would discard it, but at a certain time of 
life even if a man have force of mind to root out one 
whim it is generally to adopt another. In a word, we see 
no reason for arriving at any other conclusion than 
that the reign of Steinitz is over. He has had his day, 
and his name deserves to be remembered with those 
of Staunton and Anderssen and Morphy and Zukertort, 
but there is little chance of his ever again becoming 
champion. If, however, it be asked whether Lasker is 
really the strongest living player the answer is difficult to 
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find. The final score points to the fact that there are in 
the world some half-dozen first-class players of very nearly 
equal standing. Lasker with 131 wins was but a single 
game ahead of Maroczy, who again by only half a game had 
the advantage of Pillsbury and Tarrasch, who tied for 
third. The same interval separated them and Janowski, 
who again was only half a game before Steinitz. Walbrodt 
and Schlechter tied for seventh prize with scores of 103. 
Thus the lowest of the eight prize-winners was only three 
games behind Lasker whose lead was exceedingly small ina 
match of eighteen games. And, as we shall presently show, 
he had an amount of luck that will have to be discounted 
ere it is possible to arrive at a sound estimate of his 
strength. 

One important point to be remembered is that, according 
to all accounts, he was in magnificent form—he was doing 
his level best. And in this way he had an advantage over 
the two players who have a fair chance of winning the 
championship. These are Pillsbury and Dr. Tarrasch. 
For the first week of the tournament Pillsbury, who had 
been upset by his voyage across the Atlantic, was in the 
hands of the doctor and he began so wretchedly that littie 
hope was entertained of his achieving any success. But 
with returning strength he forged his way quickly to the 
front. What was very significant was that he easily beat 
Lasker, as he had already beaten him at Hastings and 
St. Petersburg. Nor was it any chance win but the 
result of a very fine game. Lasker had selected the 
French defence, an opening analysed by him at great 
length in the first chapter of his book, but he was 
outplayed in an extremely clever combination, Pills- 
bury successively giving up two pawns, submitting to 
the loss of the exchange of a rook for a bishop, and 
sacrificing a knight to obtain a winning position. His 
admirers then have strong grounds—since he has won a 
solid majority of the match games they have played—for 
believing that Pillsbury and not Steinitz ought to challenge 
Lasker to a championship encounter. On the other hand 
there are some who think Dr. Tarrasch would have a still 
better chance. But the doctor is an amateur. His heart 
is as much in his profession as in chess, and it is with 
reluctance that he has let himself be pressed into the 
more recent contests. Men like Lasker who do nothing 
but play chess have the advantage of a busy doctor with a 
large practice to be attended to. Again, Dr. Tarrasch 
has a student’s weakness for theory and takes a singular 
delight in building up a ponderous and impregnable 
game which however is as likely in the end to be a draw 
asa win. Finally, he had all the worry and trouble of 
arranging this congress, so that, especially as he merely 
flung his game away with Pillsbury and lost with Lasker 
through hazarding all for a win in a drawing position, it 
is surprising that he was able to come out only a game and 
a half behind the champion after all. Still, as far as he is 
concerned, the question is never likely to pass beyond 
speculation. He has hitherto, at all events, shown no dis- 
position or ambition to become champion, and doubtless 
will be content to let others fight out the issue. 
Tschigorin, who a few years ago would have been regarded 
as a formidable aspirant, has not shown to advantage 
recently. His open attacking style does not pay against 
the cautious and yet consummate strategy in vogue with 
the younger school. 

A prominent feature of the tournament was the way in 
which certain new players came to the front. Janowski 
and Walbrodt each at various stages of the game looked 
like sweeping everything before them. The former 
appears to have made great progress since he was in 
England, and Walbrodt has improved enormously since he 
was beaten so decisively by Tarrasch. Schlechter, too 
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though he vindicated his claim to the nickname of 
‘ drawing-master’ by coming out with no fewer than eleven 
draws in a total score of ten, has proved himself a player 
of the first rank. Even Lasker could make no impression 
against his tactics. The winner of the second prize too is 
a very young player. In judging of the early successes, 
however, several points have to be taken into account. As 
soon as anyone obtains a leading position his games are pub- 
lished in the innumerable journals that have a chess column, 
The style is analysed, the moves studied, and the replies 
considered, so that they leave little that is new to set 
forth at a match. Every player in the tournament knew 
how Lasker or Tarrasch or Steinitz would treat an opening, 
but no one studies the games of obscure players. It is 
only after they have achieved a certain fame that they 
fight on equal terms. For this reason great credit is due 
to the only Englishman who played for winning the 
special prize offered for the best score made against 
the prize-takers. Blackburne never quite does himself 
justice in a great tournament. Probably there is no 
man living whose play has been more commented on, 
and yet he never seems able to take a new player 
seriously. The lowness of his score is entirely due to losses 
to his inferiors in play. On several occasions he played 
well till he had a winning position and then relapsed 
into carelessness ; but when he set himself to cope with a 
foeman of standing his play was admirable. We are sorry 
the committee did not find a place for the veteran, Bird. 
He would, at all events, have done better than Teichmann, 
who, though he emerged victoriously from a recent com- 
petition at the Divan came out at the bottom of the 
Nuremberg list, but for some time his health has not been 
good, and that probably accounted for his failure. Of 
course, as Lasker played for this country his victory is 
nominally one for England, but although always glad to 
welcome those who choose to adopt London as their 
headquarters English chess-players are little inclined 
to take credit for their successes. It is somewhat 
curious that although chess never was more popular with us 
than now, never had so many clubs and centres, never was 
so much attended to in the newspapers, still our repre- 
sentatives are all of the old guard. Not one of the rising 
men of this tournament was English—indeed, it would be 
hard to name an English professional who is not well 
advanced in middle age. But we are rich in very strong 
amateurs and (the only reason why some of them do not 
take to chess as a means of livelihood is that it offers but a 
poor reward. Our young men wisely prefer to stick to 
business and keep chess strictly in its proper place as a 
pastime. That they could an they would was demon- 
strated some months ago when a team of amateurs held 
their own against a team of leading professionals with 
Lasker at their head. 


‘THE BEASTLY BODY-SNATCHER’ 


\ HAT that gay gentleman Mercutio would have called 

a grave subject is about to be revived in men’s 
memories by the approaching publication of the diary of 
a resurrection-man. This human document, which was 
composed about the beginning of the second decade of 
the century, has been disinterred and edited by the 
librarian of the College of Surgeons, and will probably 
throw a vivid light upon a traffic which has never yet been 
mentioned without a shudder of disgust. It would, indeed, 


be a bold paradox to pretend that the body-snatcher was 
ever an estimable member of society ; yet it can hardly be 
denied by a philosopher that the world would have been 
sensibly the poorer without some of the results of his work. 
His existence during the first generation of the present 
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century was due entirely to the stupid prejudice which 
long prevented society from encouraging that study of 
anatomy without which no satisfactory surgery is even 


remotely possible. The latest historian of eighteenth. 
century medicine, Mr. D’Arcy Power, neatly describes it 
as ‘empirical knowledge based upon an incorrect patho- 
logy.’ One of the chief causes of its futility was the very 
shallow knowledge of anatomy in which its foundations 
were laid, for ‘ the difficulty experienced in procuring sub- 
jects for dissection rendered anatomy theoretical rather 
than practical.’ Yet two thousand years had elapsed since 
Erasistratus had pointed anatomists on the correct path, 
and had shown, what seems to be a truism, that dissection 
of the human body was the only sure way of learning its 
secrets. Three centuries later, Galen had already declined 
so far as to dissect apes, because of their resemblance to 
the human form divine, whilst the Arabs, who preserved 
the memory of science during the Dark Ages, were unfor- 
tunately handicapped in anatomy by their religious hatred 
of contact with the dead, By the time that Europe was 
ready again to take up the wondrous tale, mediaeval 
Christianity and other influences had made it seem almost 
impious to think of practising dissection upon a human 
body. Even the great Italian anatomists were confined to 
criminals, whom our law also later doomed to dissection as 
the posthumous degradation of their punishment. As 
some amends, the Italian criminals were occasionally handed 
over alive, and a little vivisection could be practised with- 
out any objection arising on the part of the Sforza or 
Medici of the day. But from the time of Vesalius it was 
well enough understood that the human body must afford 
the instruction of the anatomist; and, as it is equally 
obvious that the art of surgery rests entirely upon a basis 
of anatomy, it might be thought that no sentimental objec- 
tion would have been allowed to stand in the way of the 
proper education of the medical student. Unfortunately 
the force of reason is not, at least in this country, to be 
compared to that of sentimentality and prejudice. Our 
ancestors viewed the dissecting-room with as much horror 
as Mr. Pickwick derived from the conversation of Messrs: 
Allen and Sawyer discussing ‘ subjects.’ King Charles II, 
among his other virtues, had indeed a penchant for anatomy, 
and one of his favourite amusements was an amateur pos! 
mortem. But his subjects never shared the taste, and in 
the eighteenth century it came to be generally understood 
that the anatomist was a shady and ill-omened character, 
whose calling might be legally winked at, but was to be 
socially frowned upon. His tables were grudgingly 
supplied with the bodies of such criminals as were not 
required to pose in ferrorem on the gibbets which adorned 
the heaths and high-roads, and for the greater part of the 
century this supply was equal to his needs. It was only 
towards the beginning of this century that the great 
development of medical education, due chiefly to the 
Hunters in Scotland and Sir Astley Cooper in London, 
created a demand for the raw material of the anatomist 
with which the authorities tacitly refused to have anything 
to do. Private enterprise, as usual, came to the rescue, 
and the abhorred but indispensable body-snatcher began 
to ply his hateful trade. 

It is true that, however necessary the craft of the body- 
snatcher may have been made by the supineness of the 
Government and the prejudices of the people, he did not 
go about his work in a fashion calculated to disarm his 
foes. One of the least agreeable chapters in the history 
of medical science is written in the evidence taken before 
the Select Committee which sat in 1829 and reported the 
urgent need for an Anatomy Act. The popular preju- 
dices against dissection, strong in any case, were inten- 
sified a hundredfold by the enormity of irreverence for 
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the dead shown by the villainous and greedy wretches 
who undertook to supply the lecture-rooms. Mr. Steven- 
son, in a story which he himself afterwards qualified as 
‘beastly,’ and which is nowhere to be read amongst his 
many volumes, summed up the grounds of the popular 
detestation rather happily. ‘The resurrection-man,’ he 
wrote, ‘was not to be deterred by any of the sanctities of 
customary piety. It was part of his trade to despise 
and desecrate the scrolls and trumpets on old tombs, the 
paths worn by the feet of worshippers and mourners, and 
the offerings and the inscriptions of bereaved affection. 
To rustic neighbourhoods, where love is more than com- 
monly tenacious, and where some bonds of blood or 
fellowship unite the entire society of a parish, the body- 
snatcher, far from being repelled by natural respect, was 
attracted by the ease and safety of his task. To bodies 
that had been laid in the earth in joyful expectation of a 
far different awakening, there came that hasty, lamp-lit, 
terror-haunted resurrection of the spade and mattock. 
The coffin was forced, the cerements torn, and the 
melancholy relics, clad in sackcloth, after being rattled 
for hours on moonless byways, were at length exposed to 
uttermost indignities before a class of gaping boys.’ It 
is scarcely wonderful if, when this sort of thing became 
common, the villagers grew wrathful and took the law 
into their own hands. A _ resurrectionist had _ short 
shrift with a town or country mob in the teens and 
twenties of the century. The biographer of Sir Astley 
Cooper, who was deeply involved with the trade, tells a 
curious story which may be narrated as a typical in- 
stance alike of the public feeling and the competition 
among the well-paid purveyors of subjects for the 
anatomist. Two resurrectionists, by bribing the grave- 
digger, gained free access to a private burial-ground 
near Holywell Mount. There they reaped a rich harvest, 
often bringing away in a single night as many as six 
bodies, which were worth from seven to ten pounds 
each. Two rival body-snatchers learnt their secret, and 
threatened ‘to blow the gaff’ unless they were admitted 
as partners. The wily gravedigger thought to circumvent 
this couple by denouncing them to a tavern full of 
labourers as body-snatchers, who had attempted to bribe 
him. The whole gathering set upon the resurrectionists, 
who had to fly for their lives. In revenge they made for 
the nearest police-office, and told the sitting magistrate 
that Holywell Mount burial-ground had been rifled of all 
its dead by body-snatchers, in collusion with the sexton. 
A furious mob rushed forthwith to the graveyard, broke 
open the gates, and proceeded to dig up the graves. 
Finding only empty coffins in them they seized the 
gravedigger, flung him inte the deepest hole, began 
shovelling the earth over him, and would have actually 
buried him alive if the constables had not with great 
difficulty effected a rescue. The mob then dashed off to 
his house, broke all his furniture, seized his wife and 
children and dragged them through a stagnant pond that 
happened to be conveniently near by. 

In spite of such contretemps as this, and the employment 
of armed watchmen to spend the night in many 
burial-grounds and ‘shoot on sight,’ the resurrectionists’ 
trade flourished bravely. It was so lucrative that danger 
was disregarded by its votaries. One body-snatcher was 
able to build a large hotel, another to save £6000 out of 
his gains, Another made £144 in a single night, by the 
sale of twelve bodies. 
caught at work, the legal punishment was not heavy, 
provided that he was careful to be found in possession 
of nothing but the naked corpse: to steal a body was 
only a misdemeanour, to take its grave-clothes was 
felony punishable by transportation, Many anatomists 


Even when a resurrectionist was 
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had special men in their pay, and stood by them in trial 

and in prison to the extent of £5 a week. At the begin- 

ning of each session at the hospitals, regular contracts were 

made between lecturers and body-snatchers. As much as 

£50 was often paid as a ‘retainer’ to a skilful man, with 

nine guineas for each body. The competition for subjects, 

which the exhumators pretended to get up between the 

different schools, sometimes raised the prices so exor- 

bitantly as to leave scarcely any remuneration for the 

lecturers. In some cases twenty pounds have been given 

for asingle subject ‘in healthy seasons.’ In 1829 there were 

about fifty resurrection-men in London, drawn from the 

scum of society, who had reduced their dreadful trade to 

a skilled industry. All kinds of dodges were practised, 

among which the most innocent was to personate the 

relatives of dead paupers, and so to obtain the body before 

burial. It was darkly hinted that murder was the most 

guilty of these methods, and the names of Burke and Hare 

attest this to have been certainly true in Edinburgh, where 

the culpable negligence of Dr. Knox left more room than 
the careful scrutiny of the London teachers. It was the 
Edinburgh scandal which precipitated the end of the trade, 

by forcing the interposition of Parliament. Sir Astley 
Cooper’s evidence before the Committee of 1829 shows how 
far the audacity of his purveyors went. In reply to the 
question : ‘ Does the state of the law actually prevent the 
teachers of anatomy from obtaining the body of any 
person which, in consequence of some peculiarity of struc 
ture, they may_be particularly desirous of procuring ?’ that 
eminent surgeon stated: ‘The law does not prevent our 
obtaining the body of an individual if we think proper: 
for there is no person, let his situation in life be what it 
may, whom, if I were disposed to dissect, I could not 
obtain.’ In reply to another question, he said: ‘The law 
only enhances the price, and does not prevent the exhu- 
mation: nobody is secured by the law, it only adds to the 
price of the subject.’ Obviously the Government had to 
choose between forbidding and regulating the practice of 
anatomy. The teachers had been desirous of the latter 
event, both for the sake of their pockets, and because 
the best of them had long writhed under the necessity 
of having to deal and chaffer with such wretches as 
the resurrection-men uniformly were. The illicit trade 
in bodies degraded the students of anatomy no less than it 
shocked the public, and the Anatomy Acts did as much as 
anything to raise the status of the ‘sucking sawbones.’ 
Perhaps it is as well that the whole truth should be 
known about one of the darkest chapters in the history of 
the British medical profession. On no other ground can 
one desire that any body-snatcher’s memory should to-day 
be rescued from a well-deserved oblivion. 


THE FIRST WINTERING IN SPITZBERGEN* 


HE eight men whose adventures are now to be de- 
scribed were William Fakely (gunner), Edward 
Pellham (gunner’s mate), two seamen, one whale-cutter, 
one cooper, and two landsmen. They sailed on May 1, 
1030, in the Salutation of London, in the employ of the 
Muscovy Company, to hunt whales in the Spitzbergen 
waters. ‘ Having a faire gale,’ says Pellham, ‘ wee quickly 
left the fertile bankes of Englands pleasant shoares behinde 
us. After which setting our comely sayles to this supposed 
prosperous gale, and ranging through the boysterous 
billowes of the rugged seas, by the helpe and gracious 
* God's Power and Providence showed in the miraculous Preservation 
and Deliverance of eight Englishmen left by mischance in Greenland (i.e., 
Spitsbergen’, Anno 1630, nine months and twelve days.... Faithfully 
reported by EpWARD PELLHAM, one of the eight men aforesaid. London, 
1631. Reprinted for the Hakluyt Society. Edited by A. WHITE, London, 
1855. 
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assistance of Almighty God, wee safely arrived at our 
desired port in Greenland (7.e., Spitzbergen) the 11 of June 
following.’ 

The flotilla consisted of three ships which presently 


Some of the men from 
Early in 


separated for the fishing. 
Pellham’s ship were sent to Green Harbour. 


August the Salutation, which had spent the summer off 


the north-west coast of the West Island, started to sail 
south along the west coast to pick up her men in Green 
Harbour, and join another ship in Bel Sound ‘to make 
the fleete so much the stronger for the defence of the 
merchants goods homeward bound, the Dunkirkers (pirati- 
cally inclined) being very strong and rife at sea in those 
days.’ 

On August 15th the eight men of this tale were landed 
on what is now called Prince Charles’s Foreland, at a point 
some four leagues from Black Hook, to hunt reindeer 
which were known to be plentiful thereabouts. That day 
they ‘laid fourteene tall and nimble Deere along,’ and 
then rested for the night, intending to continue their hunt 
next day and return to the ship. But next day fog and 
ice forced the ship to stand off to sea, and they lost sight 
of her, so they hunted southward along the shore, killing 
eight more reindeer, and so on the 17th reached Green 
Harbour, only, however, to find that the ship had been 
there before them, taken away the twenty men, and 
vanished. 

Three days later was the date appointed for the home- 
ward sailing of the ship from Bel Sound, sixteen leagues 
Accordingly they threw their venison 
overboard to lighten their boat and proceeded southwards, 
with but a vague knowledge of where Bel Sound was and 
what its entrance looked like. Fog came upon them and 
they ‘were faine to grabble in the darke’ for their way. 
They thus overshot the mark and went on southwards ten 
leagues at least too far. Suspecting their blunder they 
returned northwards again to within two miles (as after- 
wards appeared) of the mouth of Bel Sound, but were 
then persuaded to go south again by one of their number, 
who thought he knew the locality. Back accordingly they 
went as far as before only to find themselves in the wrong. 
So they again turned round and this time found the mouth 
of Bel Sound on the 2Ist of August. 

Somewhere within Bel Sound, about ten miles up, on the 
bank of Rynier river, was situated a large shed, eighty feet 
long by fifty broad, substantially built of wood and covered 
with Flemish tiles. 


further south. 


It had been built by the Flemings 
and afterwards became the property of the Muscovy 
Company, used by the Coopers ‘ to worke, lodge, and live in, 
all the while they make casks for the putting up of the 
Trane Oyle.’ Two of the men went overland to this shed 
but found the place deserted. Nor on the 22nd had they 
any better success at Bottle Cove, three leagues away on 
the other side of the Sound. Then they realised that they 
were deserted and that nothing remained for them but to 
winter where they were. The prospect seemed to them 
certain death, for the far North was still a region of horror and 
mystery, the penetration of which had only recently begun, 
They knew that the Muscovy Company had tried to bribe 
men by the offer of great rewards to winter in Spitz- 
bergen, but in vain. They had heard the story of con_ 
demned prisoners for whom the same Company had pro- 
cured a reprieve, on condition that they should spend a 
whole year in Spitzbergen, well supplied with food and 
necessary things and afterwards be well rewarded. But 
when the time came for the ships to leave them and return 


to England, the horror of the place was so heavy upon them 
‘that they preferred to return home and be hanged rather 
than stay on those desolate shores.’ The Captain ‘being a 
pittifull and mercifull Gentleman, 


e-embarked them and 
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the Muscovy Company, as they not improbably foresaw, 
procured them pardons. ‘The remembrance of these two 
former stories,’ continues Pellham, ‘as also of a third (more 
terrible than the former, for that it was likely to be our own 
case), more miserably now affrighted us ; and that was the 
lamentable and unmanly ends of nine good and able men, 
left in the same place heretofore by the selfe same Master 
that now left us behinde ; who all dyed miserably upon the 
place, being cruelly disfigured after their deaths by the 
savage beares and hungry foxes which are not only the 
civilest, but also the onely inhabitants of that comfortlesse 
Countrey; the lamentable ends and miscarriage of which 
men, had beene enough indeed to have daunted the spirits 
of the most noble resolution .. . Thus, like men 
already metamorphosed into the yce of the Country, and 
already past both our sense and reason, stood wee with the 
eyes of pittie beholding one another.’ 

After a period of despair, ‘shaking off all childish and 
effeminate fears it pleased God to give us hearts like men.’ 
They thereupon decided to go back to Green Harbour with 
their two mastiffs and kill reindeer for their winter pro- 
vision. On August 25th they sailed away with a fair 
wind and reached Green Harbour in twelve hours. They 
made a tent of a sail and slept, and the next day they 
went to a place called Coles Parke, about two leagues 
off, where they killed seven reindeer and four bears, 
They returned to their tent for the night and next 
Parke and _ killed 
They loaded their boat with 


day rowed again towards Coles 
twelve more reindeer. 
venison and filled another boat they found there ‘ with the 
Graves of the Whales that had beene there boyled this 
present year,’ and so divided into two parties they set out 
to return to the hut in Bel Sound. Night prevented their 
starting, and the next day, being Sunday, they would not 
move. But on Monday morning ‘the day was no sooner 
peept, but up we got, fitting ourselves and businesses for 
our departure.’ It took them two days of bad weather to 
reach Bottle Cove where they were forced to stay, landing 
and making their boats fast to an anchor. In the night 
the south-west wind blew a gale right into the cove and 
sank their boats, ‘ wetting by this meanes our whole pro- 
visions, the weather withal beating some of it out of the 
Boates, which we found swimming up and downe the 
So they ran ‘ presently into the high-wrought sea’ 
and with a Crabbe or Capstang, by maine ‘force of hand 
heaved the boats ashore and gleaned up all that could be 
gotten of the meat that had drifted away.’ 

On September 3rd, they got back to the shed in Bel 
Sound and disembarked their provisions, The nights and 
frosts now began to grow on them, so they prepared to 
settle down for the winter. The first thing was to build a 
warm chamber within the big shed. ‘They pulled another 
small shed down for boards, whilst three oil-boiling furnace 
chimneys gave them a thousand bricks. They found also 
four hogsheads of lime and so made mortar, keeping two 
fires burning to prevent the mortar from freezing. 
these materials they made a warm room, 20 ft. by 16, with 
a chimney emptying into the great shed. For sleeping 
they made four bunks into which they crawled, two and 
two. For fire-wood they broke up seven ‘crazie’ boats 
found on the shore and some old casks and oil coolers, all 
together affording but an indifferent supply which they 
husbanded carefully. 


shoare.’ 


On September 12th they killed two walruses and on the 
19th another, all sleeping on pieces of drift ice. Notwith- 
standing these accessions their supply of provisions was 
short, so they put themselves on an allowance of one meal 
a day, ‘and to keepe Wednesdayes and Fridayes Fasting 
dayes, excepting from the Fritters or Graves of the Whales 
(a very toothsome meate) of which we allowed ourselves 
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sufficient to suffice our present hunger.’ With whale- 
bone needles and rope-yarn thread they next set to work 
to patch their clothes and boots, All their work was done 
by October 10th, when the sea was frozen over, and now 
they had time to bewail their miseries, which they seem to 
have done at some length. Their troubles were added to 
by the discovery that the whale-fritters were going mouldy 
and that they had over-estimated their supply of venison. 
Three days bear and venison and four days mouldy fritters 
became thenceforward their rule of diet. From October 
14th to February 5rd they never saw the sun. There was 
twilight till December and continuous moonlight, but 
much thick and black weather. Even in mid-winter ‘ there 
appeared a little glare of white, like some show of day 
towards the South.’ 

For light during ‘this darksome, irkesome time’ they 
made three lamps out of a piece of sheet-lead from one of 
the coolers. They found oil in the shed and used rope- 
yarn for wicks. ‘As the days began to lengthen, so the 
cold began to strengthen,’ till the third day of February, 
‘a marvellous cold day, yet a faire and cleare one, about 
the middle whereof all cloudes now quite dispersed, and 
nights sable curtaine drawne, Aurora with her golden face 
smiled once againe upon us, at her rising out of her bed ; 
tor now the glorious Sunne, with his glittering beames, 
began to guild the highest tops of the loftie mountaines.’ 
This day they killed a bear. ‘This onely mischance wee 
had with her that upon eating of her liver our very skinnes 
peeled off, for mine owne part, I being sicke before, by 
eating of that liver, though I lost my skinne, yet I recover’d 
my health upon it.’ Thereafter they killed seven more 
bears, many birds, and fifty foxes. By May 24th reindeer 
reappeared and they found birds’ eggs. The ice began to 
break up and, on the 25th, a very cold day, there came 
two Hull ships into the Sound, but the men were all in their 
shed and saw them not. The Hull men, knowing that 
some Londoners had been left behind the previous year, 
landed to seek tidings of them, and coming near the shed 
‘haled it with the usual word of the sea, erying ‘‘ Hey :” 
he (a castaway) answering againe with “Ho,” which 
sudden answer almost amazed them all, causing them to 
stand still halfe afraid at the matter. But we, within 
hearing of them, joyfully came out of the tent (7.¢., shed) 
all blacke as we were with the smoke, and with our clothes 
tattered with wearing. This uncouth sight made them 
further amazed at us, but, perceiving us to be the very men 
left there all the yeare, with joyfull hearts embracing us, 
and wee them againe, they came with us into our tent. 
Comming thus in to us wee showed them such the courtesie 
of the house, and gave them such vituals as we had, which 
was Venison roasted four months before, and a cuppe of 
cold water, which, for noveltie sake, they kindly accepted 
of us.’ Thus were they all saved and at the close of the 
season returned safely to London, W. M. Conway. 


TUSCAN TYPES 
MY SERVING MAN 


JT WOULD to Heaven that I had never set eyes upon my 

serving man Benedetto and yet I would not for all the 
world throw away a pearl of so great price. Still it is an 
unkind trick of the Fates to have sent so puzzling and 
eerie a creature to black the boots and brush the clothes 
of an exiled Anglo-Saxon. He is a pattern of diligence 
and honesty certainly, but his perfections are too dis- 
quieting: they are the perfections of the saint, while 
his imperfections, product of some clownish admixture 
in the man’s clay, are irritating in the extreme. No 
serving man is entitled to have so much character, to have, 
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in fact, self-abnegation that is tragic, virtue that is heroic, 
religious aspirations that are saintly, and at the same time 
manners that are boorish and physical deficiencies that 
are provoking and repellent. What if all this does not 
interfere with the house-work? It interferes, a much 
more important thing, with the master’s peace of mind 
and leads him to lengthy ruminative digressions when he 
should be trying to fathom quite other philosophy. Why 
indeed am I always studying him and speculating about 
him instead of grumbling at his hard and willing and 
conventionally imperfect service, or ordering him to the 
devil for his stupid inability to understand my bad Tuscan ? 
There’s something in this more than natural if philosophy 
could find it out. 

Benedetto is fifty-six years of age, very bowed at the 
shoulders and bent at the knees. The crumpled, withered 
skin of his face, yellow and blistered as ancient vellum, is 
drawn tight across high cheek bones. Two narrow slits 
reveal eyes, mild and meek and upturned, as in the rough 
prints of seicento Saints of the Clerks Regular. His grizzled 
hair is sparse and unkempt, and the semi-bald crown of his 
pate seemingly uncared for. He wears a small black 
moustache and pizzo that on any other face would be 
rakish and serve at least to hide his sanctity from the 
unobservant. He has a singular knack of besmearing new 
clothes and imparting to them an instant semblance of 
old-world shabbiness. He looks anything on earth but a 
serving man, and as he shuffles along to market to do the 
cook’s errands, wrapt in far distant meditations, he seems 
like nothing so much as a beggar who has momentarily 
forgotten to beg. Such in his outer seeming is Benedetto 
Bonanima, the serving man whom the gods have sent to 
plague me with his service and to bless me with his loving- 
kindness and exceeding honesty. 

The Tuscans are very quick at finding out heroic virtue 
be it never so secretive, and when they have discovered a 
saint, they lift the bushel which had hid his virtues and 
blazon him in the market-place. Hence it comes that 
there were plenty of homely hagiographers to tell me 
scraps of the life of San Benedetto. He had served his 
previous and only master, a rich bachelor of studious 
habits and very irregular life, some thirty-five years. This 
same master, the Cavaliere Ugo della Rovere, was one of 
the characters of the town. A distinguished numisma- 
tologist and archeologist, a fellow and member of numerous 
antiquarian and historical societies, he yet led within the 
precincts of his gloomy old palazzo a life that set at 
defiance all the conventionalities, and rivalled in_ its 
dissoluteness the hair-brained extravagances of a raw 
patrician boy. When Benedetto had done with the army 
at twenty-one, he was a smart enough young fellow, very 
innocent and good-hearted it is true, but famed rather 
among housemaids and coral girls for the brilliance of his 
amatory badinage. Service with Signor Ugo della Rovere 
sobered him completely, and changed all the current of 
his life. The scholarly vaurien was a man of charming 
presence and manners ; he played havoc in the heart of poor 
Benedetto and subdued him to an infinite and most tender 
affection. But here came the mischief: he could not be blind 
to his master’s vaunting delinquencies, he could not approve 
nor abet them, and so, torn between love and duty, he 
cried to heaven for help and began to go much to Church, 
to thumb big books of prayer and spell out the maxims of 
odd little books and leaflets of piety. His master loved 
him too, and understood him, and seeing that he had no 
trusted friend in the world save Benedetto, he accorded 
him all the immunities of a privileged being. The serving 
man worked and slaved at the most menial tasks, antici- 
pated in a thousand ways the master’s wants, but in no 
single thing did he minister unto evil, and he would not 
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wait at table when, as was often the case, the company 
was doubtful beyond a doubt. 

The strain of such a life was terrible. It bowed poor 
Benedetto’s back and crooked his knees, but he remained 
undauntedly loving, unweariedly slaving, incessantly 
praying and wrestling for his beloved padrone’s soul. Had 
the master been unqualifiedly wicked, the thing would 
have been less perplexing, but that he should have been 
so fond of books and cloistered quiet and yet so full of the 
tempestuous joy of life, so open-handed and adored of the 
poor and yet so given up to —; it was more than the much 
wrought serving man could ever rightly comprehend. 
And so more and more he betook himself to church, to 
beating his breast in nightly supplications, to thumbing 
his bulky prayer-book and spelling out the hard sentences 
of his books of piety. Thus gradually, without knowing 
it, he developed into a much afflicted, anxious and very 
humble Saint. 

But Benedetto had his happy hours—nay, his happy 
weeks and months. There were times when the love and 
excitement of his studies completely overmastered the 
gay numismatologist. Then all bad company was rigor- 
ously excluded from the house; quiet and a great tran- 
quillity reigned supreme, and the happy Benedetto seemed 
to himself like a lay brother serving in the calm seclusion 
of a peaceful convent. This was especially the case when 
the master saw that his now famous work, De Monetis 
Etruria, was at length taking shape under his hand, and 
forgot himself in the love of it. Ah! those were long 
happy months, in which the master was encompassed by a 
loving care and solicitude that surely touched his heart 
and certainly helped him to complete his labours. Poor 
Benedetto began timorously to think him wholly changed 
and reclaimed, but the day that the last corrected proof 
went back to the publishers there was a terrible and pro- 
longed outbreak. 

Ruin came upon this singular prodigal, a complete ruin 
of his estate and a paralytical ruin of his body. The 
three months that the broken-down scholar still lingered 
on in a modest quarter on the third floor of a poor-class 
tenement, he is said to have been supported out of the 
thrifty hire of his serving man. And Benedetto brought 
him an old Capuchin priest, saw him anointed with the 
holy oils, knew that he made his confession, was present 
when he received the Viaticum, and followed with a 
certain confused happiness to his last resting-place. 

Then on the top of such a life and such an affection as 
this, his substance gone, his heart’s core sore and_ bruised, 
his poor mind dazed and reeling, he is suddenly pitch- 
forked into the service of a prosaic Anglo-Saxon who but 
half understands his beautiful tongue and is wholly 
innocent of any violent contrasts of character. I have 
watched the poor fellow with a pathetic interest trying 
cheerfully and with unostentatious resignation to adapt 
himself to his new and strange environment, and in the 
process I too have come to love him. I have tried hard, 
too, for the sake of his virtues to like him as a servant: I 
cannot. He is grotesque in his anxious slavishness; un- 
couth in tiie manner of his pressing attentions ; irritating 
in his too palpable assumptions of cheerfulness; dense in 
taking in the difference between a Tuscan’s and Saxon’s 
wants. But how he works. Slovenly in his own person, 
his dearest delight is in the cleanliness of the house, and 
I can see my face every morning reflected in my bright 
and shining boots. He is familiar of course; every good 
Tuscan servant is—if they do not literally sit below your 
salt, as in the days when class distinctions were more 
apparent than real, they occupy a position in your house 
which implies quite as much intimacy and contact. You 
will get no good work out of them unless you have 
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engaged their hearts, unless they can come to the master 
as a sure and infallible and sympathetic counsellor in all 
the many matters of palpitating human interest with 
which their lives are filled. 

There is a certain perverse cleverness about poor stupid 
Benedetto ; when most of all you are sure that he will do 
wrong, he does right. In very difficult matters he is 
especially successful, and you cannot help feeling some- 
times that all his prayers are not said in vain and that a 
little angelic aid does come to his rescue ina crisis. He 
delivers a verbal message wonderfully well though it takes 
a world of anxious understanding before it can be safely 
conveyed into his head. It is just here that the flow of 
his talk and his panic-stricken gesticulations are particu- 
larly irritating. He is quick in returning from an errand 
if there is an answer very slow if there is not, but I have 
ceased to chide him, for I know the reason. These 
churches—he cannot pass an open church without turning 
in and commending himself to God unless there be some 
weighty house-affairs on hand. 

Dear Benedetto, with all thy faults which I verily 
believe are, in a measure, of my own creation, | would not 
part with thee for the cleanest, best trained, most 
punctilious, clean-shaven automaton of a valet in the 
world. Stay with me: though thy life has been one long 
purgatory, yet when thou diest many masses shall be said 
Wrestle a little 
in prayer: the mystery why God made Anglo-Saxons will 
become transparent to thee, and thou shalt plenteously 
find, deep hidden beneath our rather tough hides, the 
bowels of compassion and of clemency. 

MontTGoMERY CARMICHAEL, 


for the repose of thy already resting soul. 


LETTERS OF A ROLLING-STONE 
XV.—HOSPITABLE SERVIA 
Belgrade, 1st August (27th July O.S.), 1890. 

FIND Belgrade no less charming, though in a different 
way, now that the excitement of the /éfes has passed 

off and she wears her every-day dress. The town had 
evidently not been furbished up specially for the occasion, 
for the streets are still spick and span. At night time | 
encounter swarms of sweepers brushing clouds of dust off 
the stony roads, and during the day there is not a speck to 
be seen anywhere in the well-named ‘ white city.’ The 
people had evidently not put on ‘company manners, for 
every one is as merry and light-hearted and hospitable as 
ever. I have now come to know all sorts and conditions 
of Servians—statesmen, diplomatists, journalists, gilded 
youths, family men—and on all hands I am made welcome 
as if I were a blood-brother. No effort is spared to enable 
me to see Servia thoroughly, and to feel thoroughly at 
The Servians strike me as possessing all the 
They have humour, and 


home there. 
best traits of the Irish character. 
good humour; they place themselves and all they possess 
at your disposal, and, what is more, they mean it; they 
know instinctively what will please you most, and the 
right moment to say it (1 am sure there must be a Servian 
Blarney somewhere about Mount Avala); their patriotism 
is vehement and disinterested, almost quixotic even. It 
is impossible to know them and not to like and admire 
them. 

Whenever you pay a call in Seivia, a tray is imme- 
diately brought in, with a dish of compdte (whole straw- 
berries, cherries, or apricots, in a juice preserve) a stand 
for spoons, and a number of glasses of water. ‘The tray is 
generally brought to you by a pretty daughter of the 
house, you take a spoonful of preserve and drink a sip of 
water. If you are a novice, you may observe an amused 
smile watching you to see if you understand the procedure 
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or are about to commit a gaucherie, such as replacing your 
spoon in the wrong compartment or even in one of the 
glasses of water. Very soon after the preserve, comes 
another tray with little cups of Turkish coffee and more 
classes of water. I fancy the inordinate consumption of 
water in this part of the world must be a relic of Turkish 
times. It is to be found in Hungary as well as Servia. 
In every coffee house in both countries a glass of water is 
served with everything, even with lemonade or liqueurs, 
and when you have paid, the tray is replaced by another 
with two glasses of water, one perhaps intended as a 
finger-bowl. 

Servian cookery has also many Turkish characteristics. 
| had an exclusively Servian dinner at Topchider (the 
Servian Richmond) the other day. We began with 
kaimak, which I have already eaten in Stambil, and 
which bears a strong family likeness to Cornish cream. 
We ate it spread upon bread. Then came ‘Servian 
caviar.” This is made by chopping up green paprika pods 
and adding oil and vinegar. But for the colour, it 
resembles real caviar very closely, and there is no denying 
that it is a capital apéritif. The Servians have also very 
excellent real caviar from the Danube, but that is best 
eaten in the autumn. Next came chorbha, which is also a 
favourite with the Turks. It isa thick broth, made either 
with fish or chicken, and supplies the hungry man with 
meat as well as drink: it contains rice, tomatoes and a 
variety of savoury ingredients. This was followed by 
djuvetch, a hash consisting of meat, rice, tomatoes, paprika 
and various aromatic vegetables. 1 can understand people 
getting very fond of it, but it takes one’s breath away at 
first. Then came hashed chicken and rice, also very 
frequent among the Turks. With this we ate young 
green paprika pods, the seeds of which are very hot, but 
very appetising. Finally melons, now in great perfection 
and abundance, and Turkish coffee. The phylloxera has 
almost ruined the vineyards of Servia, but I found some 
of her older vintages delicious. The plum brandy, which 
is drunk here at all hours of the day, is also not without 
charms. All through dinner a band of Servian Tsiganes 
played soothing, plaintive airs, the greatest contrast 
imaginable to the turbulent tunes of Hungary. The only 
drawback to full enjoyment of the meal and scene was the 
swarms of insects, from horrible little green flies to great 
This light left 
It appears that the electric tram- 
way and the electric light of the town are dependent 
upon the same sources, and when the tram goes unduly 
fast the lights are almost extinguished. 

| witnessed a pleasing incident in the tram the other 
day and mention it as an instance of the importance 
attached here to the opinions of the foreign press. In the 
tram with me were two Servian friends who were discussing 
the Cretan question and remarking that England would 
probably seize the island. <A little wizened old woman, 
rather above the peasant class, sat opposite. I noticed 
that she was listening very attentively and presently she 
began to show signs of excitement. 


whirring beetles, attracted by the light. 
much to be desired. 


At last she could 
‘I beg your pardon,’ she interrupted, 
‘but Iam quite sure that England would never do anything 
disagreeable to Servia, now that we have have just become 
such good friends.’ She evidently imagined that Crete 
belonged to Servia. A very good impression has recently 
been made here by the tact and amiability of Mr. Finlay, 
our chargé @affaires, whose return to his post at the Vienna 
Embassy next month will arouse universal regret at 
Belgrade. 


stand it no longer. 


here is an impression abroad that Servian newspapers 
are all of Skibbereen Eagle complexion, but though they 
can give each other some hard knocks in the matter of 
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politics they set the press of other countries, not excepting 
our own, an admirable example in their avoidance of 
personalities. There is a tacit understanding that the 
domain of private life shall not be invaded and I was told 
that nothing more disagreeable can be said of a Servian 
lady than that ‘she has even been spoken about in the 
newspapers. The Servian journalists are among the most 
interesting and the best informed of their countrymen. 
M. Novakovitch, the Premier, has himself written a good 
deal for the press and still finds time, in spite of the weight 
of two portfolios, to contribute lucid and trenchant articles 
to the Videlo. 

Whenever I drive about Belgrade with a Servian, my 
attention is drawn to the enormous improvements since 
Turkish times, which, it must be remembered, are by no 
means remote. ‘Thirty years ago the Teratsia, or main 
street, was like a very bad country road, in which you 
might sink up to the knees in mud. The rough pave- 
ment, which now replaces this, still leaves much to be 
desired, but fine white houses have taken the place of the 
tumble-down Turkish shanties nearly everywhere. The 
drains are said to be primitive, but there are no bad smells, 
and the municipality is considering plans for improvements. 
An Englishman, named Mackenzie, recently made a 
substantial fortune by buying up the eastern quarter of 
Belgrade and building extensively there. In this he 
deserves more credit than M. Stambulov, who performed 
a similar operation at Sofia with the backing of official 
information. Land near the public gardens, which he 
bought, before the gardens were laid out, for 1 frane the 
square metre now easily fetches 6 frances. 

The tobacco-factory is one of the most prosperous insti- 
tutions at Belgrade. The manager told me he had recently 
received a letter from a tobacco-factory at Budapest, offer- 
ing, in case the Servian output of tobacco were deficient, 
to sell a supply. My friend replied that he had 300,000 
kilos more than he knew what to do with this year, and 
would be very glad to dispose of it if the Hungarian 
supply should run short! Servian tobacco has a very 
agreeable flavour and ought to find a ready market in 
Europe if properly exploited. The universal complaint, 
however, in Servia is directed against the incessant 
obstacles placed in the way of her trade by Hungary, 
which is practically her only outlet. This is the cause of 
the recent rapprochement with Hungary, which has, how- 
ever, been somewhat misunderstood in Europe, The 
advances were made by Hungary, which has not suc- 
ceeded in imposing any humiliating conditions. The 
exclusion of Servian pigs was an attempt to get the whole 
pig trade of Eastern Europe into Hungarian hands, but 
Hungary has now so many enemies that she could not 
afford to continue to alienate the whole Serb race. 

Haroip GAvERIGAN. 


RUBBISH UBER ALLES 


TE\HERE is a tide, the fool sometimes says to himself, in 

the affairs of books as in the affairs of men. And 
sometimes, having said it, he presently finds out that he is 
even a greater fool than he took himself to be. The 
ungrown-up reviewer who had thought to see the last of 
Ibsenism—to allude to the writer of at least three undying 
works—and of Maeterlinckism—to allude to a very poor 
mixture of Ibsen and Musset and backboneless pessimism— 
may get a not unentertaining, if somewhat rude, awakening 
from any such belief by turning the pages of a volume 
called The Puppet Booth(by Henry B. Fuller. London: Lane), 
Now Ibsen is a great writer, notwithstanding very odd 
lapses and blemishes ; Musset was a great writer, notwith- 
standing that in his plays he had no blemishes, save here 
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and there things to be cut for stage purposes. But what, 
O what, is Mr. Henry B. Fuller? Is he a warning as already 
suggested, to him who thinks that he has seen the very 
last of Maeterlinck folly? Is he a finger-post to those who 
dare to see genius in some of Ibsen’s work and the reverse 
of genius in other of his work? Is he a warning for all 
time to those who think that Musset is imitable? (But 
perhaps he has never read Musset and is only attempting 
the vile attempt at stichomuthia of Mr. Maeterlinck.) Oris he 
such a person as a disengaged reader (not that this any more 
than another is a decent rendering of Cervantes’s phrase) may 
take up idly and dismiss with equal or greater idleness—with 
an amazed and curious laugh at some points, and with a 
neither amazed nor curious nor anything but thoroughly 
bored yawn at other points ? The ‘ unoccupied reader ’ will 
certainly in many cases find himself in the seat of the 
yawnful. And perhaps, and here comes in the oddity and 
almost the only value of the thing, it will be not alto- 
gether the imitator’s fault. Decipit exemplar—one need 
not pursue so worn a quotation, but it does most 
curiously apply after the lapse of ages over and over 
again, and the only excuse for repeating it in this parti- 
cular connection is that really in scenes on which the 
finger can be readily put the imitator betters his model. 
Let us take an example from p. 33. 

‘The Girl :—I can understand—-admire—love the man 
who bravely opposes his own body to those of his fellows ; 
but what can I have but dread for the big, bloodless intel- 
ligences that sit aloft and calmly deal out (sic) death to ten 
thousand of his kind ? 

‘ The Master (sadly) :—You see.’ 

Yes, he does see or ought to see, and we all 
see, or ought to see—that such intolerable rubbish 
as this should never have been written. Mr. Fuller, 
in other words, is the poorest possible follower of a 
personage who has created a school. Well, what school ? 
A school that can be put on its stage trial? That has 
been tried in the case of Brand with very doubtful 
success, the difficulties being due largely to mechanical 
obstacles. It has been tried over and over again with 
other plays of the school in which there were no 
mechanical difficulties. Has this strange Norwegian 
pessimist drama ever made a success? Echo answers: 
Never. It has always emptied houses, it has always 
attracted Swedenborgian-given persons, persons who 
would have hailed the dawn of the French Revolution and 
so forth. It has never attracted a good playgoer, and it 
never will. Its essence is as utterly foreign to the spirit 
of play-writing as the essence of Sheridan is in assonance 
with that excellent art. And that for the moment (for 
there may be more to say) is allmy comment. W. H. P. 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


‘JQ\OR many of us the ‘event’ of the literary week has 

been the somewhat sudden death of the Dowager 
Lady Tennyson. I think I am justified in calling it 
sudden, for I met the other day one of the deceased 
lady’s most intimate and respected friends, who had just 
returned from Aldworth, and who (I believe I may say) 
had no suspicion, or apprehension of any sort, that he had 
seen the poet’s widow for the last time. Lady Tennyson 
was obviously in a weak state of health, but in an invalid 
of eighty-three years of age this was not in itself surprising 
or alarming. All undue exertion was naturally forbidden 
to her ; and, for the rest, she was, as always, the object of 
the most tender and devoted care on the part of her son, 
the present Lord ‘Tennyson, to whom her loss will be even 
a greater blow, even a more abiding sorrow, if possible, 
than that of his father only four years ago. The home- 











life of the Tennysons has always been a beautiful one— 
one of abounding love and loyalty, the one to the other, 
And as for the gracious lady who has passed away, and 
who, in her beauty of mind, character, and form, was a 
fit mate for the greatest English poet of our time, the 
memory of her is practically bound up with, and un- 
divorceable from, that of her famous husband, whose 
tributes to her worth are among the most widely known 
passages in his writings. 

Talking of Lord Tennyson, who once wrote additional 
verses for the National Anthem—it was on the occasion of 
the marriage of the Princess Royal-—I am reminded that 
some one has suggested the re-writing of the words of the 
Anthem, by way of celebration of ‘the longest reign in 
English history.’ The words might well be better than 
they are, but who is to compose the new version? The 
Poet Laureate ?—it would bea rather unfair strain upon his 
powers; for what man, however great his genius, could 
hope to satisfy everybody in an adventure so Quixotic : 
Mr. William Watson made an effort in this direction not so 
very long ago, but it did not meet with universal approba- 
tion. The fact is, ‘God save the Queen’ is a classic, though 
a bad one, and cannot readily be superseded. How many 
people, I wonder, could say, off-hand, who penned these 
turgid stanzas? There used to be periodical discussions 
as to the authorship of the air to which the stanzas are set . 
the truth being that both words and music were, in their 
original form, the product of the brain of Henry Carey, 
author of ‘Sally in our Alley.’ 

In connection with ‘the longest reign in English his- 
tory, we may expect to witness the publication of a good 
many biographies of the Queen—most of them probably 
new and extended editions of memoirs issued in 1887 with 
reference to the Royal jubilee. In the year I have named 
‘Lives’ of the Queen were written by Mr. Barnett Smith, 
the Rev. H. R. Haweis, Dr. Macaulay, Mr. E. Walford, and 
others less well known. In the following year came the 
‘Life and Times’ of the Queen, by Mr. Robert Wilson, 
followed in its turn by the ‘ Victoria, Queen and Empress,’ 
of Mr. J. C. Jeaffreson (1893). One of the most compact 
of the biographies of Her Majesty is that by Mrs. Fawcett, 
a new edition of which was published last year. Now I 
hear of an entirely new version by Mr. A. FE. Knight. It 
must, of course, be many a long year before the story of 
the private life of the Queen can be told with anything 
like fulness and frankness, though a good many glimpses 
of it have from time to time been obtained by her 
subjects. 

It would seem, too, that we are to have additions to our 
Nelson literature. ‘That Mr. John Knox Laughton should 
be earliest in the field is natural enough, seeing that it was 
he who, just ten years ago, published a selection from the 
letters and despatches of our naval hero, and that we also 
owe to him a monograph on Nelson, contributed last year 
to the ‘ English Men of Action’ series. I trust that what- 
ever our compilers may have in store for us in regard to 
the victor at the Battle of the Nile they will confine them- 
selves strictly to his work as a naval commander. We do 
not want to hear anything more about the Lady Hamilton 
business; Mr. Jeaffreson dealt with it, nearly a decade 
since, in a couple of substantial volumes, and there, I think, 
the thing should end. Meanwhile, how strong is the 
vitality of the little ‘ Life’ by Southey, inadequate as it is 
known to be as a record of the great seaman’s career! 
Within the last fifteen years there have been no fewer 
than a dozen editions of it, in various sizes and prices. 

The story of the British Navy is to be re-told in a work 
which will be edited by Mr. W. Laird Clowes. There is 
room, no doubt, for a naval history which shall be at once 
less bulky and more comprehensive than that of James. 
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The subject always has interest for the British public, and 
recent events have made it more interesting than usual. 
I do not know on what scale Mr. Clowes’s work will be 
written, but I may recall the fact that in 1885-6 there 
were published a couple of volumes called England on the 
Sca in which our naval achievements were celebrated, up 
to date, with much spirit as well as accuracy, forming a 
narrative which I have heard praised by some of the best 
judges. 

Mr. Bret Harte is to give us a volume of new poems. 
Of products in the field of fiction he has been of late years 
fairly prodigal, but his poetic muse has been by no means 
persistent. Indeed, I doubt if by the man in the street he 
is now ranked among the poets at all, though his powers 
as a writer of humourous verse may be remembered and 
esteemed. It is a long time since Mr. Harte made his 
reputation as a verse-writer. Messrs. Chatto and Windus 
published his Complete Poetical Works ten years ago and 
since then we have practically ceased to expect anything 
rhythmical from his pen. 

The announcement of a new novel, Dulcie Everton, from 
the accomplished hand of Mrs. Lynn Linton reminds one 
that it is at least half a century since that indefatigable 
writer began her labours as a fictionist. In this respect, I 
fancy, she has the advantage (if it be an advantage) of her 
no less acecmplished and indefatigable contemporary, Mrs. 
Oliphant. Mrs. Oliphant, if I am not mistaken, began 
work in 1849 with Mrs. Margaret Maitland ; on the other 
hand, Mrs. Linton started in 1846 with Azeth the Egyptian. 
That story, perhaps, is unknown to the readers of this 
generation ; but most people, I should say, can remember 
Grasp your Nettle and Lizzie Norton of Greyrigg, which are 
only about thirty years old. Joshua Davidson came out in 
1872, but the story which first made Mrs. Linton popular 
was Z'he Atonement of Leam Dundas, which, if my memory 
serves me rightly, came out originally in the Cornhill 
Magazine. 

I see that advertisement is given to a collection of prose 
and verse, which it is proposed to call The Children’s Hour. 
As the book is to be issued for the benefit of a charity, I 
do not suppose its title will be challenged; but, as a 
matter of fact, a volume named The Children’s Hour was 
among the publications of the year 1888. 

Great is the harm done sometimes by the puff prelimi- 
nary, if the puff be of an exaggerated sort. Of a certain 
work of fiction that lies before me I read, in one place, 
that its style ‘is said to have in it the qualities of a friskier 
Meredith and a more charitable Thackeray ’; and I read 
elsewhere that ‘it is not built on the lines commonly fol- 
lowed in the art of fiction—it is intended to exhibit the 
complex irony, humour and tragedy of human life.’ Now, 
I should have thought that it shared that ‘intention ’ with 
a very large proportion of the novels that have preceded 
it. The said Meredith and the said Thackeray, for exam- 
ple, have done something towards exhibiting ‘the com- 
plex irony, humour and tragedy of human life.’ How can 
one approach, unprejudiced, a new novel about which such 
preliminary stuff is written ? 

Report is made of a new literary weekly (or is it 
‘monthly’ ?) to be called The Book World, a title which 
suggests the already -existed Literary World, to say nothing 
of the Bookman, Bookselling and Book-Bits. Mr. William 
Andrews, who, they say, is to edit The Book World, is fairly 
well known, I should say, as a compiler (or editor) of 


volumes of the popular-information sort—e.g., 4 Book of 


Oddities, Curious Epitaphs, Historical Romance, Modern 
Yorkshire Poets, Famous Frosts, Curiosities of the Church, 
Yorkshire in Olden Time, Bygone Lincolnshire (and other 
Bygones), Old Church Lore, Old-Time Punishments, and 
Lhe Doctor in H istory. 
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REVIEWS 
THE UNION OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 


The Union of England and Scotland: A Study of International 
History. By JAMES MACKINNON, Ph.D., Examiner in 
History to the University of Edinburgh. London: Lorg- 
mans. 


It was quite time we had a standard history of the union of 
England and Scotland. The reading public of to-day knows 
comparatively little of this important passage in the annals of 
Great Britain; and even students have until now had to 
depend for their knowledge, of it upon brief chapters in our 
general histories. Defoe’s History of the Union was published 
only two years after the event, and is at present accessible to 
but a few readers. As the work of an active partisan in the 
employ of the English Government it necessarily contains 
much valuable information ; but, despite its general fairness, 
it needs correcting and supplementing. The story of the Union 
as told by Burnet, Smollett, Lecky, Burton, and other historians, 
and as it is found in the monographs on the reign of Anne, is 
necessarily brief and subordinated to the larger narrative ; and 
the results of the Union have in such works to be disentangled 
from the text when they are mentioned at all. The immense 
amount of documentary evidence which lay at Mr. Mackinnon’s 
disposal has of course only gradually become accessible. Such 
evidence may now, however, be regarded as tolerably complete ; 
and the time has come when the history of the Union may be 
givenina definite form. We venture to think that Mr. Mackinnon 
has done this, and that his book will take its place as—for a long 
time to come at any rate—the standard work on the subject. 

No student will deny that Mr. Mackinnon is right in calling 
his book a ‘much-needed history.’ On both sides of the 
Tweed, and particularly in the south, the history of the Union 
has been too much lost sight of, and the circumstances which 
attended this important event have been for a long time too 
little known or understood. Everybody knows that the Union 
took place about two hundred years ago, and that historians 
speak of it as the great legislative glory of Anne’s reign. But 
inquiry among men of liberal education would reveal the fact 
that many less important episodes in our history are much 
better and more intimately known than this is. The Union 
was one of those specially important changes to which full 
justice cannot be done in a general history. It was not 
accentuated by great battles, while in the minds of Englishmen 
in particular it is apt to be overshadowed by the military glory 
of the times. It bristles with details the knowledge and the 
understanding of which are necessary to a clear conception of 
the event itself. And it occurred in a reign of extraordinarily 
tangled politics, and was brought about by men whose shifting 
policies it is difficult for even the student to follow. Thus the 
history of the Union, while it is inextricably interwoven with 
the general history of the time, needs to be, and can only be 
satisfactorily, treated in a detatled monograph such as now lies 
before us. 

There are other reasons why this book is specially opportune. 
The spirit of Scottish nationality is growing more and more 
intense ; and great and unquestionable as have been the good 
effects of the Union the Scottish people are, many of them, 
reviving their demand for local legislative powers. To those 
who are agitated by such questions, whether they be English- 
men or Scotsmen, a full, detailed, trustworthy, and dispassion- 
ately written history of the Union must be exceedingly welcome. 
We apply the term ‘dispassionately written’ to this work 
advisedly, for, though the author does not conceal his patriotism, 
he weighs his evidence impartially and exhibits the critical 
judgment of a true historian. That he is himself a Scot is an 
advantage, inasmuch as he is therefore better able to under- 
stand and appreciate the motives and the conduct of his 
countrymen. 

The documentary material of which Mr. Mackinnon has 
made use is fortunately abundant. It leaves few if any difficult 
points unilluminated. The fact that in the early years of 
Anne’s reign the parliamentary reporter was non-existent, and 
the other fact that much of the work of the Commissioners was 
performed in secret, deprive the historian of an important 
source of information ; but this lack is largely compensated for 
by the zeal of pamphleteers. From the mass of pamphlets the 
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author endeavours to gather what were the leading arguments 
pro and con and what were the motives, opinions and prejudices 
of the chief actors in the drama. One of the most interesting 
parts of the book is the long chapter in which Mr. Mackinnon 
has condensed for us much of this ephemeral literature. 
Besides men who were influential only in their own day we find 
among the authors of these pamphlets and letters others who 
are still and will long be remembered—such as Fletcher of 
Saltoun, Defoe, Swift, Addison and Steele. 

Great Britain is so small an island that it was inevitable that 
the question of bringing it under one rule should have continu- 
ally cropped up centuries before the Union was effected. 
Union by coercion was repeatedly attempted in early times; 
and Edward I. attempted union by marriage. It is interesting 
to remember that, after the battle of Pinkie, the Protector 
Somerset offered the Scots a treaty of union containing, says 
our author, ‘the main provisions of that of 1707.2 James I. 
united the crowns of the two nations, but tried in vain to bring 
about a closer union. Cromwell’s parliaments temporarily 
effected a legislative union, which was broken by the Restora- 
tion. William repeatedly broached the question of an incor- 
porating union; but the massacre of Glencoe made him 
impossible as a Unionist. He left the project as a legacy to 
Anne. 

After an account of the Darien enterprise, and the ‘constant 
friction between the two countries under the regal union, 
chapter iii. introduces the main subject of the book. In eight 
chapters we have a vivid picture of the struggle of parties, the 
collision of interests, the plots and counterplots, out of which as 
by a miracle emerged the incorporating union that makes Anne’s 
reign aturning-point in the domestic history and foreign rela- 
tions of Great Britain. Looked at merely as an historical 
drama, this episode in our history is intensely interesting. It 
would be difficult to mention a political or patriotic or religious 
motive which was not at one time or another operative. Both 
nations were inflamed with the hatred and jealousy begotten 
of a thousand years of feud. The people of cach nation were 
crassly ignorant of the people of the other. In England Epis- 
copalianism, and in Scotland Presbyterianism were integral 
parts of the constitution. Scotland was ever intriguing with 
the Court of St. Germains, and England was at war with Louis. 
The sentiment of nationality was a passion in the hearts of 
the Scots. Each man engaged in the negotiations was ready 
to suspect every other man of duplicity. Anne herself was 
shrewdly suspected of a tenderness towards her cousin’s cause. 
Again and again it appeared as if the Union could be effected 
only by an appeal to arms. And the success of the attempt to 
effect it pacifically can be accounted for only by the facts that 
England could no longer suffer the northern part of the island 
to be under the control of a foreign power, and that Scotland’s 
poverty could be relieved only by her participation in the com- 
mercial advantages of England. ‘The union of the Crowns had 
been anything but a blessing to either nation. The English 
would listen to no vague proposal of a federal union. It was 
evident to both nations that Scotland could not stand alone— 
she must either be incorporated into Great Britain or she must 
render allegiance to France. This latter alternative was one 
that England would not contemplate. Happily the representa- 
tives of both nations consented to yield something. England 
promised Scotland free trade and a practical commercial 
equality; while Scotland gave up its parliament. To Scot- 
land the real alternative was not union or independence, 
but union by legislation or union by conquest. And Scotland 
wisely, though hesitatingly, accepted the former. When the 
political conditions of the times are taken into consideration, 
it must be admitted that the Union was effected with a singu- 
larly small amount of corrupt influence. The old story of the 
£20,000 spent by the English in bribes is once more crush- 
ingly refuted in these pages. There was intrigue, and there 
were corrupt practices everywhere, but not more in this trans- 
action than in any of the other transactions of the time. 

The good results of the union were slow to show themselves, 
partly, as Mr. Mackinnon proves, because the British Parlia- 
ment indulged in unconstitutional legislation, partly because old 
habits cannot be suddenly thrown off, partly because the Pre- 
tender still had a large following in Scotland. But the motives 
for adhering to the Union were stronger than those for 
‘breaking’ it; and, by degrees, domestic improvement in 
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Scotland, commercial prosperity, and the friendly intercourse 
between the two nations made the maintenance of the union a 
necessity. 

In his concluding chapter our author brings his narrative and 
his criticisms down to the present time, and finds the English 
still guilty of sins against both the spirit and the letter of the 
Union. He holds that Scotsmen have just cause to complain 
that they are overtaxed and do not receive their share of allow- 
ances from the Imperial treasury ; that the Scottish Universities 
have been neglected ; that in the over-pressure of parliamen- 
tary business Scottish questions are pushed to the wall ; that in 
many ways Scotland is unconstitutionally absorbed into 
England. He reads the English a lecture on using the word 
‘English’ when they ought to use the word ‘British! The 
question of Scottish Home Rule is treated at some length ; and 
Mr. Mackinnon appears to be in favour of some form of Home 
Rule for Scotland—‘the establishment of a national legislative 
conncil,as the logical sequence of the County Council.’ In 
Scotland, he says, ‘the danger of internal friction and civil 
war is non-existent,’ and ‘international animosities have been 
obliterated in the long interval of two centuries of national 
friendship.’ Hecommends to the two parties in this contro- 
versy a careful study of the history of the Union—a study which 
he appears to think some of the controversialists have not yet 
made. 


THE MINORITY REPORT ON THE KARAKORAMS 


The Karakorams and Kashmir. An Account of a Journey by 
OSCAR ECKENSTEIN. London: Unwin. 


It is about two years since Sir Martin Conway published his 
elaborate account of his 1892 explorations in the Karakoram 
mountains. In that volume it was stated that Mr. Oscar 
Eckenstein left the expedition on account of ill health. In the 
present volume a different version is given. ‘On Wednesday 
27-7-92) we had a sort of general meeting, at which it was 
arranged that I should leave the expedition. There had been 
a good deal of friction from time to time, and as we had now 
been some two and a half months in the mountains without 
making a single ascent of importance, having only crossed two 
previously known passes, I was not anxious to go on, and 
accordingly we agreed to separate.’ Travelling is admittedly a 
severe test of comradeship, and in every expedition one may 
expect some member to play the part of the fly which has so 
unpleasant an effect in the apothecary’s ointment. Sir Martin 
Conway discreetly passed the matter over. Mr. Eckenstein 
is less reserved, and insists upon the publication of his ver- 
sion of the journey, much as the dissentient members of a 
commission sign a minority report. But he goes a step further, 
for he professes complete ignorance of what the majority have 
to say. ‘Some part of my journey is, I understand, referred 
to in Sir W. M. Conway’s book, Climbing and Exploration 
in the Karakorum Himalayas, and in Mr. McCormick’s book, 
An Artist in the Himalayas ; but I have thought that it would 
be more satisfactory to me to defer reading those books until 
this account has been independently published.’ Considering 
that Mr. Eckenstein was under Sir W. M. Conway’s orders, 
and made his journeys in accordance with his superior’s in- 
structions, it is not very surprising that ‘some part’ of his 
travels should be referred to in the authoritative record of 
the expedition; and we cannot help thinking that if Mr. 
Eckenstein had altered his mind and read the works he refers 
to he would have come to the conclusion that his present 
volume is sligktly superfluous, and that all he can pretend 
to add to the full record might easily be compressed into a 
magazine article. Even a single article might contain all the 
little gibes which he likes to poke at Sir Martin Conway’s 
management of the expedition. We do not pretend to judge 
the rights of the disagreement, but whatever the cause we 
must say we think the member who found it necessary to 
leave the party would have done better if he had strictly held 
his peace or at least written with a little less animus. 

Judged apart from this controversy, the book contains very 
little that seems to require the luxury of print or paper. It is 
a dreary slangy diary of, as a rule, tolerably commonplace 
experiences, varied by occasional adventures of a_ slightly 
more interesting character. A traveller entirely new to India 
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may be allowed to grumble at the peculiar dislocations pro- 
duced by an ‘ekka,’ but there is no compulsion to print his 
discovery, and frequent reflections upon the practices and 
impositions of native dealers pall a trifle upon readers who 
happen ever to have seen a book of Indian travels. The harm- 
less little joke about ‘the truth of the proverb which associates 
speech with a silver currency’ may be new, for all we know, 
and mildly relieves a wholly inappreciative and ineffective 
account of that most interesting and beautiful place, Srinagar, 
Mr. Eckenstein has evidently no talent for description, and no 
scene has any life in his pages. His style is unrevised letter- 
writing of the vulgar order, full of phrases like ‘a very ordinary 
crowd,’ ‘avery comic chap, ‘got the hump,’ ‘big spree,’ 
calling a gun ‘a poem,’ ‘a great time,’ etc. Mr. Eckenstein 
appears to entertain the same contempt for maps and guide- 
books that Mark Twain displays in his Zramp Abroad: ‘A 
thing that quite baffles me is the utter ignorance of people here 
as to distance. Even the road engineers have only the vaguest 
notions of the distances. The original survey must have been 
curious. Thus we were told that from the Bridge to Big Stour 
was six miles. From the bridge the road has a steep ascent, 
rising five hundred feet or so, and it is then fairly level most of 
the way. But it took me a good three hours and a half to do 
it, and if it is not a good ten miles / we// cat my hat’ This is 
precisely the experience of Mr. Twain in ascending the Rigi 
and in some of his excursions from the Rhine, and doubtless 
no less geographically valuable. The following conversation 
might have taken place in Scotland, with ‘a bittock ’ thrown 
in :— 

E. ‘Is it far to Gilgit ?’—Jntelligent Native. 
your Highness.’ 

FE. ‘One or two kos ?’—/. NM. ‘ Yes, your Highness.’ 

FE. ‘Isn't it three ?’—/. NV. It may be, your Highness.’ 

E. ‘Is that what it is ?’—/. .. ‘It may be five or six, your 
Highness.’ 

E, ‘Then why the Hades did you say it was one or two?’— 
I. N. ‘To please your Highness.’ 

E. ‘Now, —— it, what zs the vea/ distance ?—/. .V. ‘ What- 
ever your Highness pleases.’ 

But the Scot would not have done it ‘to please your High- 
ness.’ Mr. Eckenstein, to do him justice, appears to possess a 
fine faculty in what he calls ‘ profanity,’ though, as a rule, he 
disguises it under a discreet symbolism. 

The only part of the book that interests us is that which 
relates Mr. Eckenstein’s separate journeys, apart from the 
general expedition. The crossing of the Nushik La, in 
company with the Hon. C. G. Bruce and two Gurkhas (whom 
he w/// spell Ghurkas) was a memorable expexjence and is well 
told. Lut the most memorable part of it, perhaps, was the 
truly remarkable meals which the two travellers made on 
arriving at Arandu. They began in the evening with two 
chickens, a dozen fried eggs, chupatis and half a gallon of 
milk. The next morning at six they had three quarts of milk, 
a dozen eggs, ten chops and chupatis. At ten they had for a 
modest lunch nineteen fried eggs and fixings, sundry odd 
quarts of milk filled up the intervals, and when Mr. Bruce 
woke up they had tea and then a few chops and chickens for 
dinner, The bill for the party for the day included 53 eggs, 
3 sheep, 3 chickens, 72 Ib. of flour, 10 lb. of butter and 8 quarts 
of milk, and came to only 13 rupees 9 annas. Mr. Eckenstein 
is not only a good hand at eggs and chops, but a persevering 
bargainer. Once, however, he made a mistake. He bought, 
as he imagined, a beautiful native dress off a girl’s back for 
eighty rupees. It was to be surrendered next morning, but 
when morning came the girl appeared without the festal robe 
and Mr. Eckenstein found that, owing to the obscurities of a 
foreign language, he had bought not the dress but the girl 
herself. Another story he tells about a conceited Yankee, upon 
whom he encouraged a dealer to palm off Paris glass for real 
sapphires, strikes us as playing emphatically low. But after 
all it is somewhat laborious to read two hundred and fifty 
pages of very poor matter on the off chance of discovering a 
tolerably amusing story. 


‘Not so far, 


YELLOW AND GREEN 


But fora rather dull and sordid tale of improbable intrigue 
by K. Douglas King, a story by Oswald Sickert that savours of 
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apprenticeship, and a note in singularly poor taste by ‘The 
Yellow Dwarf,’ the ‘literature’ of this quarter’s number of Zhe 
Yellow Book attains a high level of excellence. The ‘ Dwarf’ 
distinguishes between the Obvious, beloved of the Average 
Man, and the Subtly Elusive, only to be appreciated by 
superior people. The Dog and the Cat stand respectively for 
the concrete images of these abstractions ; and literature may 
be rudely divided into Dog- and Cat-literature. Mr. Hall 
Caine is the ‘ponderous, slow-strutting Mastiff,’ Miss Corelli 
the ‘white Poodle, with pink eyes, Mr. J. K. Jerome the 
‘grinning Dog of the Public House,’ Mr. George Moore the 
‘laborious Dachshund,’ Mr. Crockett the ‘sanctimonious Collie,’ 
and so on. Under the head of Cat-literature, the Subtly 
Elusive, understanded of the superior, comes the work of those 
who write for the publisher of Zhe Yellow Book. Mr. George 
Meredith, therefore, is not in the list. Mrs. Meynell, Mr. 
Henry James, and Mr. Kenneth Grahame are far too good 
to be much hurt by this ludicrously patent piece of log-rolling. 
There is but one apparent exception, one Subtly Elusive pro- 
duction which some other happy firm has published. It isa 
new book by a pseudonymous author ; but the name of neither 
requires to be mentioned here, as the ‘ Yellow Dwarf’ has done 
all that is necessary by way of advertisement. He is so 
enamoured of the Cat-like character of the work, and is so 
curious about the actual name or names of the author or 
authors, that it is only reasonable to suppose that he pro- 
duced it himself. One sincerely hopes that this ill-mannered 
buffoonery with which Zhe Yellow Book opens will not affect 
the popularity of a really creditable issue. 

‘The Invisible Prince’ of Henry Harland is quite the best of 
many diverting stories, for all the too exceeding cleverness of 
some of its dialogue. As wehave been drawn to the subject of 
Cats, it may be excusable to call Mr. Harland’s attention to a 
trivial error that he makes in reference to this elusive quadruped. 
‘You're playing with me,’ says the Prince to the lady, ‘like the 
cat in the adage. It’s too cruel.’ Surely the particular ‘poor 
cat i th’ adage’ was not trifling with a mouse, but wanted 
to get at the fish and feared to wet her paws, thus ‘letting 
“T dare not” wait upon “I would.”’ Perhaps however, Mr, 
Harland knows another catin anotheradage. If Ménie Muriel 
Dowie’s clever ‘Idyll’ of the Bonnet-shop reveals a closer 
acquaintance with millinery than with men it only shows how 
profound is her knowledge of millinery; for the masculine 
habits of this hardy authoress and horsewoman have long been 
known even outside the Carpathians. ‘La Goya, a Passion of 
the Peruvian Desert,’ by Samuel Mathewson Scott, is a slight 
story overdone to the length of sixty-five pages, with a very 
little passion and a vast deal of desert. But the picture given 
of the happy, casual Cholos—the Indians of the Peruvian coast 
—with their inevitable fuzdangoes and festas, is vivid in detail 
and delightful in colouring. Vernon Lee’s fairy tale of ‘ Prince 
Alberic and the Snake Lady’ has, for such vieux jeu, a certain 
freshness and humour: but it is too long, and the scenic 
descriptions, though they have every charm of refined beauty, 
tend to clog the movement of what story there is. Is it too 
much to ask, by the way, why Vernon Lee makes her snails 
and toads neuter, but her carp masculine? Ella D’Arcy 
contributes two careful little sketches of a death-mask and a 
deserted villa, but they are not ‘Two Stories,’ as she calls 
them. In ‘Sub Tegmine Fagi,’ Marie Clotilde Balfour gives a 
gruesomely pathetic study of actuality in village tragedy 
contrasted with the Dresden-china traditions of Strephon and 
Chloe: and Mrs. Murray Hickson in ‘Our River’ adds her 
quota to the rather extensive literature of landscape which 
pervades the book. Francis Watt’s ‘Serjeant-at-Law’ contains 
facts ; also a few legal repartees to which the years have lent a 
pleasant crust. As for the poetry of the volume it is redeemed 
from triviality of motive by Eva Gore-Booth’s series of sonnets; 
mildy reminiscent of Rossetti, but not without individual 
distinction. Richard Garnett’s sonnet is stately as the forest- 
alley of his theme, but its intention is perhaps a little remote, 
The authoress of ‘ D’Outre Tombe’ would seem to have been 
unconsciously attracted to the metre and the /<e einst im 
Mai of Hermann v. Hilm’s A//erseeden. The ‘Art’ of this 
number would fare badly without Mrs. Stanhope Forbes’s ‘A 
Dutch Woman’ and D. Y. Cameron’s two drawings. Charles 
Conder’s ‘Windermere’ by any other name would be as 
unintelligible ; and Frances Macdonald should learn that even 
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the most wicked and hopelessly symbolic of bogies ought to be 
nicely drawn. 

In the Savoy Joseph Pennell has a very clever pen-and-ink 
drawing of ‘a fair at Chartres.’ The title is negatively re- 
assuring. The illuminations have not actually set the whole 
town on fire, as one feared at first. Aubrey Beardsley has con- 
fined himself to the cover and title-page. The woman on the 
outside is a little more than usually out of drawing. W. B. 
Yeats’s ‘William Blake and his illustrations to the Divine 
Comedy,’ and Havelock Ellis’s ‘ Friedrich Nietzche ’ continue to 
be the literary pieces of resistance. Both are solidly meritorious 
exercises and would adorn any other philosophical magazine. Of 
the lighter literature of this number not much can be said 
kindly. We have a first taste of O. Shakespear’s ‘ Beauty’s 
Hour,’ which may be going to be very good. ‘Doctor and 
Patient,’ by Rudolph Dircks, is rather negligeably feeble, but 
nothing worse: the dull purposelessness of George Morley’s 
‘Two Foolish Hearts’—a story of the rustic dialect order—is 
relieved by a style which it is only just to illustrate by an extract. 
Luce, it should be explained, is the ‘red-haired flame’ of 
one Clem; otherwise her ‘ Rubens-like beauty had blushed 
unseen.’ She is going down a lane. ‘It was a June lane— 
a leafy lover's lane. To night it wore an intensely delightful 
aspect. It was moonlit. Few trees grew at the west end, and 
when the moon reached a certain altitude it shot a ray of efful- 
gence down that avenue-like Warwickshire lane like a light in 
a railway tunnel. Luce looked like an animated poppy walking 
through the light into darkness.’ The editor, Arthur Symons, 
that intrepid traveller who discovered Dieppe for the first 
number of the Savoy, has now penetrated to Vincennes, and 
tells us about its ‘Gingerbread Fair.’ His article is called 
‘A Colour-Study’: but it is actually a Study of Tights. From 
this lofty and alluring theme he can never stay long away; 
unless it is perhaps to notice that when the ladies of the ballet 
‘turn their backs unconcernedly to the crowd... on? distin 
guishes the higher vertebrz of the spine.’ Mr. Symons has the 
true artist’s eye for beautiful essentials. ‘The Dying of Francis 
Donne,’ told by Ernest Dowson with great and particular 
deliberation, may have a success with such as are not too 
Hellenic in taste. Of his life, which should have been interest- 
ing, we learn little : but then an indecent curiosity should always 
be discouraged. Lionel Johnson experiments in twelve-syllable 
sonnets. One may sa‘ely question the success of this variation 
of the accepted length of the sonnet-line ; the rhymes are too 
intricate to admit of any extension of the intervals between 
them ; but there can be no question about the dignity 
of Mr. Johnson’s manner and the high nobility of his feeling. 
The sestet of the sonnet on ‘ Hawker of Morwenston’ is hurt 
by a jarring assonance between the separate rhymes; but it is 
a fault to pardon where conception and execution are alike so 
distinguished. F. M. Hueffer’s ‘Song of the Women’ is an 
excellent low-comedy carol, and should suit Mr. Dan Leno 
down to the pit as soon as the music-halls are opened on a 
Sunday. The editor must have discerned a latent poetical 
merit in Arthur Symons’s verses, ‘ Stella Maligna,’ to condone 
what nothing could ever rightly condone—their gratuitous 
Lesbianism. But we must not forget that the Savsy was 
originally supposed to represent a catholic reaction against 
the intolerant morality of the reformed Ve//ow Book. 


FLOTSAM 
Flotsam. By H.S. MERRIMAN. London: Longmans. 


There are a great many things that one hardly needs to say 
of Mr. Henry Seton Merriman’s work in fiction. Those who 
have read him, for example, know, if they be capable of knowing 
that he writes excellent English, terse, forcible—a little too 
forcible at time, it may be—and that he is incapab'e of that 
sort of Sé¢7se that seems to explain the popularity of many, or 
most, of those modern authors whose books invariably go into 
several editions before even the review copies have gone out. 
It is hardly necessary to say, therefore, that his latest volume 
is finely written, and therefore, a delight to the critic. The 
question is rather one of the actual story, and the manner of its 
development. 

The hero, Harry Wylam, is three years old in the opening 
chapter. The book contains his history from that age until the 
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day of his death, and he is the ‘ flotsam’ referred to in the title, 
He was one who was loved most strongly by the best people : q 
dear o!d city merchant, a woman whom you would love extrava 
gantly if Mr. Merriman let you see more of her than is here 
disclosed, and a soldier who must have ranked high among the 
bravest of the many brave men who saved the Empire of India 
for England at the time of the Mutiny. He fell into all sorts 
of scrapes in the days when he was at school in England, 
and they grieved his guardan, the city merchant. But they 
were only scrapes : the boy did nothing mean. Yet he did not 
get the University education which it had been intended to 
give him, and he was in some way under a cloud when he 
entered the army. There he was absolutely forced to fight a 
duel, and came near to killing a man who had insulted the 
woman he loved. For this he was once more under a cloud, 
and was advised to exchange intoan Indian regiment. Thus he 
missed the Crimea. In India he was pitched straight into the 
arms of the villain of the story, who helped him, for reasons of 
his own, to go to the devil at a rapid rate. Because of this 
man’s machinations, his very bravery brought it to pass that he 
was virtually cashiered after the Mutiny. He had already been 
jockeyed into marrying the man’s daughter, and forgetting the 
woian who was waiting for him at home. Then he discovered 
why this had been worked for by his destroyer. He left his 
wife, sacrificing all he was worth in exchange for complete 
control over a little daughter who had come tothem. He took 
her home to England and gave her into the keeping of the girl 
who had loved him so long. Then he went out to Africa and 
died in misery a few years later. Eventhere he had done no 
good. 

Now, you will err if you imagine that the whole of the story 
has been told above. Only that part has been narrated which 
seems calculated to show the reason why the present reviewer 
protests against the title, and, therefore, the story. It is a 
delightful book to read. But Harry Wylam would seem to 
have had some excuse for complaining that the luck was against 
him. He was a weak sort of person, of course ; but he had fine 
qualities and magnificent friends. These helped him not at all : 
he simply drifted and drifted, and in the end you might have 
read over his corpse Mr. Henley’s lyric poem ‘ Judgment.’ He 
was simply so much worthless wreckage, flung up on the sands 
of time by the currents of the ocean of life after they hid done 
what they would with him. Perhaps this is hardly criticism 
of the novel? There have been cases where men greatly 
superior have gone to the dogs despite the efforts of friends no 
whit less admirable than those who surrounded Harry Wylam. 
But they are the exception ; the wonder about men usually is 
that, being such fools and so utterly disregarded by their fellows, 
they have managed to steer through life so well as they do. 
And Mr. Merriman has made us so strongly the friends of 
Harry Wylam that his fate seems to be a great deal harder 
than it really ought to be. All of which, of course, is but a 
flattering tribute to the author, since it was he who created 
Harry Wylam and the others the failure of whose efforts to 
save him make us so angry. 

Another point may be dwelt on fora moment. We are all 
proud of England nowadays, so proud that the Little Englander, 
whether in Fleet Street or in Carteret Street, keeps his hide 
whole despite his constant blasphemies against her. Mr. 
Merriman’s book, as it is to be expected in any volume dealing 
with the Mutiny, is filled with the sense of her splendour, 
and of the gloriousness of being able to work or die on her 
behalf. For ail right-minded Englishmen that alone should 
make it a novel to be read and thoroughly enjoyed. 


FICTION 


. A Winning Hazard. By Mrs. ALEXANDER. Unwin. 

. A New Virtue. By Mrs. OSCAR BERINGER. Heinemann. 
. Worth While. By F. F. MONTRESOR. Arnold. 

. The Silk of the Kine. By L. MACMANUS. Unwin. 

. Nephelé. By FRANCIS WILLIAM BOURDILLON. Redway. 
. In Days of Strife. By E. YOLLAND. White. 

. The Man who Disappeared. J, REVINGTON PYKE. Bentley. 
. The Underside of Things. By LILIAN BELL. Low. 


1. Mrs. Alexander’s work does not improve. Indeed it 
deteriorates,. It is now marked by a commonplaceness of idea 
and treatment to which Mrs. Alexander was once a stranger 
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and by a dulness which a certain affectation of conventional 
gaiety 1S powerless to mitigate. As for the title, it has of 
course nothing to do with the book, and we may here remark 
in passing on the annoying habit in which so many lady 
novelists indulge of using phrases and catchwords which they 
do not understand, drawn from sports and games of which they 
know nothing. The story tells how two young Irishwomen, 
with a happy-go-lucky father, finding themselves in reduced cir- 
cumstances, manage to keep the domestic pot boiling by teach- 
ing the pianoforte and copying legal documents, and how in the 
end the younger of them is rewarded in the usual manner 
by love and money. As for the characters, of which the happy- 
go-lucky father is the most successful, they are one and all 
purely conventional types. We have the spendthrift Irishman ; 
the radiant, beautiful daughter ; her sister given to good works 
and the domestic graces; the cut-and-dried lawyer who ‘ beneath 
an unpromising exterior conceals a warm heart’; a maiden lady 
who looks with suspicion on youth and beauty, but is com- 
pelled by the charm of the heroine to revise her first impres- 
sions; and two suitors, the successful and the unsuccess- 
ful. ‘The successful suitor, we are sorry to say, is allowed to 
address the lady of his heart in the following terms: ‘Ah, 
Kate, I suspect that the light which surrounds you, the warmth 
which invigorates you, is all from within, from the central fire 
of your own great heart, my sweet cousin ’—and to ask her 
father for her hand in the following mystic speech, which the 
quick-witted Celt is totally unable to construe. ‘ My dear Sir, 
you are going, I hope, to oblige me to a degree that will far out- 
weigh any small service it may have been in my power to render 
you. Iam going to ask you for one of your jewels—to be my 
crown jewel—to beautify and bless my life from henceforth.’ 
But todo him justice the hero does not always talk in this 
astonishing strain, and with all its shortcomings, the book is 
readable enough. 

2. The motto of the new virtue would appear to be, ‘It’s no 
mitter what you do If your heart is only true.’ The story is of 
such a nature as to render analysis of it in these pages impos- 
s.ble. It is enough to say that the author exhibits a strange 
ignorance of the commonest laws both of physiology and 
psychology, and this is the more to be regretted because she 
possesses strong dramatic instincts, a ready wit and a power of 
description and analysis quite beyond the common. The main 
plot is impossible and disgusting ; the sub-plots are convincing 
and probable. We hope that in her next ventire Mrs. Oscar 
Beringer will confine herself to the lines usually recognised as 
limiting the field of the decorous in art. We should have thought 
the proof-reader might have been trusted to correct Mrs. 
Beringer’s error in speaking of the heroine of Don Quixote as 
‘Dulcibella.” One closes the book with a sigh and an echo of 
the old lines, ‘What a pity when charming women Talk of 
things that they don’t understand.’ 

3. Miss Montrésor hints a doubt whether the scheme of her 
first little story, which is related in the form of letters written 
by a solitary man to himself, be entirely original. Her apology 
to Miss Dougall is marked with the conscientiousness which 
we should expect from the tone of her work. The ill-starred 
love of the excellent Samuel Green, the middle-aged city clerk, 
for the charity-girl he befriends, and the unconscious ingrati- 
tude of that typical Cockney ‘ donah,’ are the more pathetic in 
that Letty, who has Irish blood in her veins, comes partly to 
recognise what she owes to her unselfish old friend. Still 
more thoroughly does the stupid vawrien in the second piece 
tell his own tale, his want of ‘ observation,’ as he phrases it, his 
self-absorption, his contempt for others and his total inability 
to enter into their feelings. The loyal Lady Jane, who so 
faithfully preserves her sister’s secret and risks the miscon- 
struction to which she is thereby exposed on the part of her 
betrothed, is an admirable character both in her attitude to 
her fierce old mother (a grande dame, who reminds us of certain 
ord Scotchwomen of quality, now traditionary only), and to the 
insolent and careless Gerald. Proud she is as she is gentle; 
and none of those ‘ Who walk with earth-bound eyes, and idle 
deem Those things death handleth not.’ 

4. Under the old Gaelic title is issued an animated account 
of the adventures of an Irish Catholic lady under the Crom- 
wellian régime. Margery McGuire, daughter of the Earl of 
Fermanagh, is among the hapless prisoners driven into Con- 
haught by the avengers of the Irish massacre of 1641, Fainting 
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by the way and left for dead by the English column, she falls 
into the worse hands of a brace of kidnappers bent upon 
gain by the sale of prisoners to the American plantations. 
This mode of disposal of political adversaries was the inven- 
tion of the Puritans, who thus began an evil practice which 
endured throughout the seventeenth century. Margery is de- 
livered from the tender mercies of Boggas and Hunnings by 
a Parliamentary officer, who afterwards has a sore struggle 
between his feelings of humanity, his growing love for the 
captive, and his loyalty to the cause and his service. Margery 
is far from grateful to him, and it is not until Major Ottley 
has abandoned his career to marry her as the only mode in 
which at last he can deliver her from her enemies, that she 
finds her proud heart softened and relents to her hereditary 
foe. Ottley’s is a fine character, generous and scrupulous, and 
the national traits of the wild ‘ Tories,’ and the stern, unbend- 
ing Roundhead Englishmen are set forth with much discerning 
appreciation. Whether the revival of such ‘ old, unhappy, far- 
off tales’ be good service at the present day may admit of more 
than a doubt. 

5. ‘Telepathic consciousness,’ the elective affinity born in 
twin souls of the love of music, is the theme of this eloquently 
written little tale. The narrator, a musician from childhood, 
is inspired as he dreamily sits at the organ in his school chapel 
one warm half-holiday, with a wonderful melody, which soon 
brings the consciousness of another presence in the loft, next 
the conviction that it is the spirit of a beautiful girl ‘fulfilled with 
all the graces and sympathies that make the ideal of perfect 
maidenhood,’ with whom he is thén sharing the impressions of 
his involuntary improvisation. How after the interval of several 
years the ideal becomes actual, and he shares with Nephelé 
Delisle, the violinist, the musical possession or obsession which 
has moved her also in solitude with the sensation of a spiritual 
partnership, is related with much force and plausibility. It 1s 
to Endymion Gerard’s credit that he exercises self-restraint, 
and is thoroughly loyal to his friend to whom Nephelé has 
pledged herself before his own acquaintance with her in the 
body; while Nephelé herself never wavers in her fealty to Lord 
St. Denys, although her nervous system is so strained by the 
demands of her musical affinity in the last united effort of the 
pair, that-her death is the result. Nephelé’s nature, as inci- 
dentally portrayed, quite justifies the devotion of her betrothed 
and of the spirit lover, his unconscious rival. It is a piteous 
and rather ‘eerie’ conception, but not ignobly fancied. 

6. The author has been a little encumbered by wealth of 
material, and has found a difficulty in the composition of a 
novel, based on facts recorded in old family papers. The per- 
secution of the Huguenots from 1666 to 1685 is the theme, the 
fortunes of the de Regnier or Rainier family, in several genera- 
tions, being the illustration of a narrative which, abounding in 
stirring and uncommon incidents, is too diffuse from the 
multiplicity of the actors. The reader gets confused with an 
embarrassment of riches, and the impression is not adequate to 
the real importance of the details described. Sill many of the 
characters are impressive. ‘ Madame,’ the austere, but devoted 
and affectionate head of the family, Nicole, the old servant, the 
venerable pastor and others have plenty of individuality. The 
atrocities exercised by the dominant Catholics, including, by a 
trifling anachronism, the wicked device of fumigating the holds 
of the prison-ships with poisonous gas, are a remarkable anti- 
cipation of the cruelties of the Revolution. The descendants 
of Daniel de Regnier earned afterwards honourable mention in 
the naval annals of England, and exemplified, among so many 
others, the gain of our country by the fanatical folly of the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

7. The point of Zhe Man who Disappeared is the reversal of 
the usual process in cases of disappearance. To make upa 
bundle of clothes near the brink of the pool or the top of a 
cliff, and walk off in a different suit, isthe common form. In 
this case the author sets inquiries on foot to discover a man 
who has left only his garments as a clue, and these researches of 
his friends, after leading them a fairly prolonged and ingenious 
round, bring them back to the discovery that he is drowned 
after all. The ‘sell’ is not unskilfully postponed, although we 
fancy most readers will soon give up the identity of Herbert 
with the missing man. The Lancashire operatives are lifelike, 
and the dialect neither false nor exaggerated. 

8. We are introduced in Zhe Underside of Things to the 
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domestic life of some ‘first families’ in an Eastern State. The 
Copelands are a first family with a difference, credibly boasting 
of an origin derived from the French noblesse. Of such matters 
Mrs. Copeland, the stern autocrat of society in Stockbridge, 
Pennsylvania, is justly proud, and inflicts her genealogical 
knowledge on a submissive, if grudging circle. Sc/re tuum 
nihil est, nisi te scire hoc sciat alter! This worthy woman shows 
her quality by violently opposing her daughter's marriage to an 
excellent young U.S. officer, but with the assistance of a good- 
hearted ‘belle’ from New York, who manages to parry the 
advances of an amorous old senator, destined by Mrs. 
Copeland for Alice, Gordon Counselman of the Artillery 
secures the hand of that ingenuous, but rather weak-minded 
maiden. Some strange specimens of the American child give 
food for reflection, and the story ends dismally with the death of 
Gordon, who contracts yellow fever in dutifully attending to his 
men at an unhealthy station in Florida. The book is gently 
sentimental in tone, but there is some interest in the contrasted 
characters of Kate Vandevoort and her friend. 

[The address of the publisher of the Countess of Home’s 
Book, Our Own Knight, reviewed in our last issue, should 
have been given as Glasgow, not Edinburgh. | 


A GREAT FRENCHMAN 


Richelieu. By Professor LODGE. ‘Foreign Statesmen’ Series, 
London: Macmillan. 


‘Everything in this world,’ says Goethe, ‘depends on distinct- 
ness of idea and firmness of purpose,’ and, had he wanted to point 
his moral by a concrete instance, he could not have found one 
more apposite than the career of the greatest statesman whom 
France has produced. There are few instances in history of a 
great purpose deliberately conceived and worked out during 
many years and in spite of stupendous difficulties, which have 
been less assisted by happy chance or modified by circum- 
stances than was Richelieu’s design of concentrating all power 
in France in the hands of the Crown, and suppressing the 
state of disorder, both religious and political, in which he 
found France at the time of his accession to power. As Mr. 
Lodge say, it would be preposterous to suppose that the great 
schemes which he carried out in his later years were all 
deliberately drawn out in his mind before he went to Paris in 
1614 to seek his fortune. Probably his views were that his 
own rule would be highly beneficial to the country, and his 
aims were then limited to a determination to become an all- 
powerful Minister. It would, however, be unjustifiable to hold 
that he had not very clear ideas as to the the evils under which 
the country was labouring, and as to the main lines to be 
followed in order to check them. There can be no doubt that 
his intellect was too practical to have devised means for carry- 
ing out his plans until he knew very exactly the instruments he 
would have to work with. We think that Mr. Lodge is quite 
right in pointing out that Luynes had in some points antici- 
pated the future policy of Richelieu, and had dealt shrewd 
blows at the princes and the Huguenots. Perhaps it may be 
said that the policy to be pursued was so obvious that no 
sensible man would have missed it, but the greatnessof Richelieu 
does not consist in vast imagination and grandiose conceptions, 
but in the success which met his plans of establishing firmly 
the royal rule in France. That he had other ideas, and would, 
had he been able, have anticipated Turgot as reformer of the 
administration at home there can be no doubt after reading the 
list of reforms which he proposed to carry out. That he saw 
the need of much change in the internal administration of 
France no one can now Gispute, and it may be interesting to 
speculate whether his relentless will and unswerving purpose 
would ever have contended effectually in carrying it out against 
the dead weight of prejudice and obstinacy it would have 
had to encounter. But any attempt to push on such reforms 
would have been doomed to failure in the circumstances amid 
which the great Minister found himself placed throughout his 
life. Up to his last hours he had to fight combinations of the 
great nobles, continually broken and continually reforming for 
his destruction, and he had to establish and strengthen the 
position of France among the great Powers. It is difficult 
enough for a Minister to carry out great internal reforms even 
when he has the support of his master and the land is at 
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peace but it is almost an impossibility when he has to meet 
every day, both at home and abroad, with the implacable 
and determined opposition which continually threatened 
Richelieu. 

Then there was another difficulty with which Richelieu had 
to contend and which is rarely enough taken into consideration 
in most accounts of that great man. His master was by no 
means the kind of ‘roi fainéant’ which he is usually repre. 
sented to have been. Mr. Lodge rightly emphasises the fact 
that he was most particular in having every move in the 
political game rendered very clear to him before it was made 
by the Minister, and that he had often to be persuaded 
into lines of action which at first he strongly disapproved 
of. It required the greatest ingenuity and adroitness to 
make him believe that he had himself conceived and sug- 
gested a course of policy which, in reality, had been 
ingeniously suggested to him in the course of conversation 
by the Cardinal. He was the most reserved and suspicious of 
men, and any attempt to override his will or harshly to force 
any other policy on him than that which he approved would 
have been undoubtedly followed by dismissal. 

That he possessed much common sense though his intellect 
moved slowly is proved by the fact that he maintained Richelieu 
in his position, although he never really was fond of him and 
sometimes had to sacrifice his personal friends to the demands 
of the Minister. We think the future will show that a similar 
misapprehension has existed with regard to the relations of 
Bismarck with the old Emperor William. 

If Louis XIII, has been too much belittled undoubtedly de 
Tremblay, the famous grey cardinal, has been too much exalted 
by rumour. Mr. Lodge says truly that his death made no con- 
fusion in the plans of Richelieu, and if, as we are often asked to 
believe, he was really the inspirer of the policy for which the 
red cardinal has had the credit, it is a remarkable fact that the 
latter's policy was in no whit disturbed by his death. We quite 
agree with the author that he was only one of many agents, 
though probably rather more trusted than the rest. 

Though a Prince of the Church Richelieu showed the great- 
ness of his mind in rising superior to religious animosity. It 
is true he crushed the Huguenots, but he did so not as a perse- 
cutor but as a politician. He never hesitated to withstand the 
Popes and to ally himself with the Protestants when the interests 
of France demanded it. He was, in fact, in such matters an 
Opportunist pure and simple, but, being a statesman first and 
an ecclesiastic afterwards, he could not act otherwise, though in 
his younger days he administered the diocese of Lucon 
admirably and showed no laxity in dealing with ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

His power of work was prodigious, and the great fault of his 
administration was his determination to master all details him- 
selfand trust to no one. This was a labour too great for 
any one, especially for a man who often suffered from such 
excruciating headaches that they rendered him incapable of 
action fora week at atime. But our knowledge of his many and 
cruel physical infirmities only tends to make us appreciate 
the more the extraordinary powers of his mind and fortitude 
of soul. Thecharge usually brought against him, that of cruelty, 
cannot, we fear, be denied, but it is clear enough that petty and 
personal feelings had little to do with the merciless character 
his policy often assumed. He was playing for high stakes 
against opponents who would have sacrificed him without scruple 
had they won the game ; and after all he played the less selfish 
game of the two. ‘He hardly ever pardoned,’ says Michelet, 
‘but he would only have pardoned at the expense of the State.’ 

This little book gives on the whole an adequate picture of the 
man with whom it deals. We think a little more life and fire 
might have been imparted to the story which Mr. Lodge tells and 
tells with great accuracy and an intelligent grasp of the main 
parts of the European situation. But we should not have 
quarrelled with him had he shown a little more enthusiasm. 


THE NATION’S AWAKENING 


The Nation’s Awakening. Essays towards a British Policy. 
By SPENSER WILKINSON. Westminster: Constable. 


Those whose business it has been to follow our relations with 
foreign Powers have long been aware that we have drifted for 
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years at the mercy of currents of the very existence of which 
the bulk of our politicians and our pressmen were in entire 
ignorance. The warnings of specialists were of no avail, for 
they spoke in a language absolutely strange to the ears to which 
they were addressed. Suddenly the events of last January 
scattered for a moment the fog and disclosed the cliffs of 
disaster right ahead, the nation woke up, and for a time inquiry 
was rife as to how or when she had got out of her course. No 
clear or definite answer was immediately forthcoming, for 
though many had studied our relations with individual Powers, 
none had ever attempted to group all together and define our 
interests in regard to each. This is the task Mr. Spenser 
Wilkinson has attempted, and with most conspicuous success. 
He has analysed in detail the evolution of the foreign policy of 
each of the great Powers of Europe, defined the points at which 
it must clash with ours, and demonstrated most clearly how 
perseverance in our present course must inevitably bring about 
an armed coalition against us which our defences, naval and 
military, are absolutely inadequate to encounter. 

Our only objection to his work is that the actual situation is 
very much worse than his method makes it appear. In every 
case he has dealt with foreign tendencies on the assumption 
that each nation is guided and controlled by statesmen who not 
only view their own situation with impartiality and with an 
exact knowledge of their true interests but who also possess 
the power to control the execution of their designs. Now 
when even Bismarck was at the height of his fame he scarcely 
fulfilled all these conditions, and on more than one occasion, 
notably in 1875, it required all his strength and the undivided 
support of the old Emperor to hold in check the War Party, 
who wished to make an end once and for all with the French 
army, and in 1887 the situation repeated itself. If in Germany, 
with two such able men as the Emperor and his Chancellor at 
the helm, war was only with difficulty avoided, how infinitely 
less can we trust that other Powers, less firmly guided and 
opposed to far more formidable internal pressure, will at all 
tines act with due deliberation and sane purpose. The history 
of the military alliance between Russia and France, which 
began in 1886, will supply the answer. 

As the existence of this alliance has hardly been noted in 
England—and even Mr. Wilkinson does not allude to it—a few 
words of explanation my be acceptable. It was an unofficial 
uaderstanding between the Russian and French General Staffs 
for combined operations against Germany of which the General 
Staff in Berlin obtained full cognisance. Previous to 188% the 
deficiency of railway communication and the condition of the 
roads in Poland and as far east as Lemberg rendered any 
aggressive action on the part of Russia practically impossible. 
A network of railways to render possible the supply of armies 
on and beyond the frontier was laid down to be completed in 
1892, and simultaneously a law was passed in France extending 
the liability of the reserve soldiers by seven years and bringing 
back to the colours, in case of war, some 600,000 men—most of 
them veterans of 1870-71—who, though too old for the first line, 
were still magnificent material for stiffening the cadres of the 
territorial army. The combination should have reached its 
maximum power in 1892, and it was the hope of the war party 
in Russia to raise a casus be//7 by the persecution of the German 
settlers in the Baltic provinces. Dut as time went on every 
thing combined against the intriguers, the cholera and famine 
had seriously handicapped Russian finance, the railways were 
not completed, and finally, as knowledge of the true state of the 
Kussian army began to spread amongst the French staff, they 
became somewhat lukewarm to the scheme, for the more they 
saw of that army the more evident it appeared that many years 
must elapse before its line troops could be a match for the 
splendidly disciplined soldiers of Germany. Moreover, the 
re-discovery of the doctrine of sea-power and the light it shed 
on their own Napoleonic legends brought home to them the 
influence Great Britain as an ally of the Central Powers might 
exert, and the indications supplied by her naval action at the 
time of the Spezzia war scare (1887) pointed directly to the 
conclusion that in any attack on the Triple Alliance Great 
Britain would not be a disinterested spectator. Hence before 
the great combination for 1892 fizzled out the point of view of 
the two war parties had changed and they had recognised that 
the only road to the realisation of the ‘ Revanche’ ideal lay 
over the British Fleet. 
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The same fact also was clearly discerned at Berlin, and for 
the moment everything was ripe for a firm alliance between us 
and the German Government, but then unfortunately the 
Gladstonian Ministry returned to power, and all trust and 
confidence in our good faith was shaken. Since we could no 
longer be urged on to come in of our own free will, it became 
necessary to create a situation which must compel our ultimate 
adherence. French and Russian animosity was accordingly 
encouraged to flow in the line of least resistance, and by a 
hundred hints administered diplomatically and through the 
press we have bzen made to feel that Germany can not 
only do very well without us but has much to gain and little 
to lose by joining a coalition against us. Unfortunately while 
this impression was being conveyed to us the cupidity of the 
Germans was inflamed by the suggestion that they might possibly 
come in for the reversion of the whole of our imperial com- 
merce, and the auri sacra fumes has now reached such a pitch 
with them that it is doubtful whether they have not already 
passed beyond the control even of the most paternal of Govern- 
ments. Hence instead of having to deal with three strong and 
cool-headed Governments, we have now to treat with three 
aroused nations whose ultimate action it is impossible to pre- 
dict, and we venture to doubt whether it is now within our 
power to arrange the series of treaties Mr. Wilkinson advocates. 
With Italy we already seem to be on the high road to agree- 
ment, but with Austria, China, and Japan our prestige has 
been so thoroughly shaken that the matter will not be easy. 
Still we need not despair of success. Germany appears to us 
almost irreconcilable, the most we can hope for being that the 
prospect of succeeding to our commercial prosperity, seriously 
imperilled as this would be by a European war, may prove 
sufficient to ensure her neutrality. Then it would be left to 
the future to decide whether we can pick up the scattered 
threads again when we have emerged victorious from the 
struggle. 

We in England do not realise to what an extent the victories 
of 1870 and subsequent prosperity have turned the German 
heads. Not content with labelling their miserable little colonial 
possessions with the comprehensive title of ‘Welt Reich,’ they 
actually arrogate to themselves the power of disposing of our 
interests without even the formality of consulting us. Thus 
three years ago a society was formed in Berlin for the purpose 
of purchasing the acquiescence of France in the séafws guo in 
Alsace-Lorraine by the gift of Egypt, as the prospectus put it ; 
and about the same period leading German reviews published 
articles recommending the raiding and appropriation of certain 
South American States with a view to forming a German South 
American Empire as a counterpoise to the United States in 
the north. 

To reason with people in this state of exaltation is mere 
waste of time; the only argument they can understand must be 
expres:ed in terms of gunpowder and ironclads, and the sooner 
our Government takes notice of the existing conditions, and by 
largely increased expenditure on both navy and army makes it 
evident that we are determined to hold our own, the easier it 
will be to obtain the alliances Mr. Wilkinson advocates. 


GLACIEK STUDIES 


lce- Wore Present and Past. By T. C. BONNEY, D. Sc., LL.D 
~ > . ) o ™ , . . ‘ ” 
F.R.S., etc, Professor of Geology at L niversity College. 
London: Kegan Paul. 


Dr. Bonney’s experienc: in the Alps during forty years and 
his visits to Norway fit him in aa em‘nent degree for the task 
of elucidating the phenomena of modern glacial action. If we 
conclude that his chapters upon Alpine glaciers are the best in 
the book, we must yet allot a warm meed of praise to the 
excellent discussions on the relation of glaciers to lake basins, 
the temperature of the Glacial Period, and the possible causes 
of a Glacial Epoch. Of British glacial phenomena widely 
diverse interpretations have been advanced by different 
observers. One school of geologists, including most of the 
younger workers, assigns the most important 7é/e in their pro- 
duction toland-ice in the form of glaciers or ice-caps. The 
other school, to which Dr. Bonney with many of the foremost 
geologists in the kingdom belongs, considers that it is to float- 
ing ice that a large proportion ofthe effects observable are due. 
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Whatever the convictions of the intelligent student of the work 
before us, he can hardly, we think, fail to think it a pity that in 
illustration of one passage the Professor has without animad- 
version cited from an early paper by Captain Feilden the state- 
ment that ‘a very noticeable feature of Grinnell Land is the 
paucity of glaciers and the non-existence of an ice-cap such as 
prevails in North Greenland.’ Surely every well-informed 
reader of arctic literature knows that Lieut. Greely describes, 
under the name of ‘ Mer de Glace Agassiz,’ a veritable ice-cap 
in some respects more interesting than that of Greenland 
itself. 

But it is where the author comes to deal with the oft and 
warmly debated problems of British glacial geology that we 
cease to retain our confidence in him as master of his theme. 
Truth to tell, there is hardly a question discussed with either 
fulness or accuracy ; often all the most significant and material 
facts have been omitted, and, not infrequently, downright and 
serious misstatements hold their place. One of the most 
glaring sins of commission is the reiterated declaration that 
boulders of the well-known Shap granite ‘occur on Stainmoor 
Gap on the Pennines at a height of about 1400 feet above sea- 
level.” The very essence of the problem of the distribution of 
these boulders is the fact, long known to geologists, that they 
did not go over Stainmoor Gap, I400 feet high, but over the 
much more lofty ground just to the northward. The floating- 
ice hypothesis, apparently favoured by Dr. Bonney, possibly 
applicable in the former, would be very doubtfully admissible 
in the latter case. Yet another pronouncement of the author is 
that the Shap boulders stream eastward ‘across the path of the 
drift from the north, an assumption unsupported by a tittle 
of evidence. In small things as in great the same woful 
inaccuracy of statement with respect to facts bearing on 
British glacial action is repeatedly apparent. Prof. Geikie’s 
Opinion upon a matter investigated by a committee of the 
British Association is given with the gratuitous remark that he 
was a member of this committee, which is not the fact. Accord- 
ing to our author, the Airdrie deposit is still to be included 
among the shell-bearing beds of drift, although by the committee 
referred to neither shells nor bed stated to bear them was 
discernible on the re-opening of the well wherein they were 
alleged to have been discovered. Scant knowledge or else 
defective’ appreciation of the literature of the subject is evi- 
denced again in the discussion on the origin of the strange 
gravel-ridges called ‘eskers,’ to be found in most regions which 
were or are held to have bzen occupied of old by ice-sheets. 
The author gravely observes that, ‘according to the principal 
authorities, no shells or other organisms belonging to the sea 
have ever been found among their materials.’ In the absence 
of the names of these ‘principal authorities,’ the reader may 
perhaps be permitted to prefer to their negative testimony the 
positive evidence of Mackintosh, Portlock, and Reade. 

Dr. Bonney clings desperately to the opinion that it is still 
feasible to discuss whether Kames and eskers are to be 
regarded as ‘monuments of sub-glacial torrents or as indications 
of the paths of streams which, in the later part of the Glacial 
Epoch, cut their way through expanses of soft and fine 
material which subsequently has been removed.’ The second 
alternative is rather brilliant in its way, and is in harmony with 
what one may gather to be Dr. Bonney’s general leanings ; but, 
apart from the improbability of the clearing away of fifty or a 
hundred feet of soft and fine material disposed over hundreds 
of square miles, the fact, unrevealed by Dr. Bonney, that eskers 
run across country, up hill and down dale, with the unswerving 
directness of course of a Chinese wali constitutes what seems to 
be a fatal objection to this ingenious suggestion. 

When Dr. Bonney sets to work to ‘ present’ the conceptions 
of his opponents, ‘ the advocates of a great extension of land- 
ice, we are treated—of course in perfect good faith—to a 
caricature of their precisest deiiverances. ‘Thus, a plain state- 
ment as to the position of the doumdary of a supposititious 
glacier along the tops of the hills near the Vale of Llangollen is 
by him translated into an assertion that the surface of the 
glacier itself rose 550 feet towards its termination. It is to be 
regretted in the interests of true science that Dr. Bonney has 
thus so often utterly failed to comprehend and has consequently 
misrepresented opinions that do not tally with his views. ‘ But 
what we do not see, we tread upon, and never think of it.’ An 
examination of the systematic array (pp. 179 and 180) of argu- 
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ments derived by the advocates of land-ice from a study of the 
nature and distribution of shells in the glacial deposits raiseq 
hopes that an equally categorical answer would be forthcoming ; 
but, though more than half a page is devoted to a fairly 
successful onslaught on the smallest of the difficulties to be 
disposed of, the remainder are accorded no attention. 

The illustrations of the text, so far as they are original, are 
excellent, and no fault can be found with the map taken from 
Falsan’s little /sguisse. It is unfortunate, however, that the 
map of the glacial geology of the United States and that of the 
British Isles should have been borrowed from Wright’s J/ay 
and the Glactal Pericd without some word of acknowledgment, 
the second of these, indeed, without a single correction of the 
many and obvious errors which disfigure it. Were our criti. 
cisms of this book to be confined simply to such sections as 
those in which modern glaciers and the cause of the Glacial 
Period are treated of, we could have little but praise to bestow 
upon the author. When, however, as in this case, a geologist 
of great ability and deserved repute undertakes the explication 
of so important a subject as ice-work in Great Britain before 
familiarising himself with essential details either by special 
field-work or by adequate literary research, we feel that 
condemnation in no uncertain terms must be his meed. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


Mr. George Gissing’s short story in Cosmofolzs is not by any 
means a piece of his best work. He provides an excellent 
cast and a strong situation, but the workmanship is that of a 
man who is bored with his subject. Mr. Gissing can do much 
better than this. A paper by Mr. Frederic Harrison on ‘ The 
True Cosmopolis’ is brilliantly written, but somewhat unduly 
pessimistic in tone. It is a plea for a wider application of the 
*‘humani nihil a me alienum puto’ as opposed to the excess of 
the spirit of nationality. We know more about one another 
than our grandfathers did, says Mr. Harrison, but we know 
one another much less. Mr. Harrison has much to say with 
reference to art from this point of view, but surely in this 
respect we in England, at all events, have made very consider- 
able strides towards that cosmopolitanism which the writer 
advocates. He considers the increased armaments of European 
nations as largely responsible for the state of things which he 
deplores, and this subject of ‘ Bloated Armaments’ is also 
dealt with by Mr. Justin McCarthy pleasantly enough if some- 
what inconclusively. The game of ‘Armaments’ did not 
originate in this country, nor is it one which has any special 
attraction for Englishmen. But if foreign Powers force us to 
play we have at least this advantage, that they may ruin them- 
selves but cannot by any possibility ruin us. It is a very 
strange page of history which Mr. Oscar Browning turns for us 
in his article on the Comité de Salut Public. If the revelations 
of the proceedings of that body, with which he deals are genuine 
we are forced to admit that the French politicians (save the 
mark) of 1793 were even a sorrier gang of clumsy assassins 
than we had supposed. Their one idea of government seems 
to have been to cut off somebody’s head as a means of getting 
hold of his money. And this on a scale of almost unexampled 
magnitude. Mr. Browning points out that these documents 
exhibit the Abbé Sieyés in a new and most unpleasing light, 
but they are also interesting as showing the rivalry which 
existed, although carefully hidden from the public eye, between 
Robespierre and Saint Just. It is a thousand pities that the 
reports fail us five weeks before the events of Thermidor. After 
all that has been written about thefall of Robespierre there is still 
much that requires to be cleared up before we can understand 
all that led up to that fortunate catastrophe. M. Léo Claretie’s 
‘Le Bufile’ is continued and finished, and M. Henri Lavedan 
in ‘Quarante Minutes de Retard’ makes us grateful—at last— 
forthe unpunctuality of atrain. ‘ Littérature d’Outre-Manche’ 
deals principally with Mr. Lecky’s Democracy and Liber, 
which the writer describes as the book of the year. It also 
contains ‘ Appreciations’ of Pater and Stevenson, sympatheti- 
cally written, though slightly blemished by a few inaccuracies. 
Max Burckhard’s ‘In der Schule des Lebens’ is a charmingly 
Arcadian little story somewhat after the’manner of the Book of 
Ruth ; Professor Ftirtwangler tells of the unfortunate purchase 
by the authorities of the Louvre of the tiara of Saitaphernes, 4 
modern antique, which was acquired for the enormous sum of 
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250,000 francs. The article is remarkable for its very delicate 
treatment of what must be an extremely sore subject in certain 
quarters. Ignotus’ contributes a remarkable piper on politics 
from the German point of view, treating principally of the 
Mediterranean question and Italy’s place in the Triple Alliance. 
But we are getting a little tired of that eternal Pomeranian 
grenadier. 

Blackwood’s has a really valuable artic’e on the South African 
muddle by a writer who went out to study the subject ‘on the 
ground,’ as he says. The result of his investigations is to con- 
yince him that Mr. Rhodes is the pivot on which all South African 
matters turn. On this point there is not likely to be any dis- 
agreement. It is of more interest to know that in the opinion 
of every man of business in the Transvaal with whom he 
conversed the whole case of the reformers was trumped up and 
the agitation organised from Cape Town, and that, in short, 
corrupt as the Burgher government is, the Johannesburgers 
in general are in no hurry to exchange it for that of the 
reformers. The disastrous effects of the raid are obvious 
enough; but they are here set out very clearly and forcibly. 
In the first article we have a curious account of the advantages 
which the late Sir James Browne gained in his dealings with the 
Ghilzaies by the very striking resemblance he bore to a certain 
holy mudla, So extraordinary was the likeness and so universal 
the belief that he and the priest were identical that he found it 
better to accept the fact and turn it to what useful account he 
might. A little harmless exaggeration might be forgiven just 
now in an estimation of Robert Burns, and Sir Herbert 
Maxwell is at his best on such a congenial subject as Touraine. 

As usual there is plenty of variety in the Badminton. Mr. 
Shand’s article on the Grouse has some of Mr. Thorburn’s 
excellent illustrations. Cricket is safe in the hands of Mr. 
R. H. Lyttelton. ‘Englishmen will be slow,’ he writes, ‘to 
believe that the Australians are a match for the best eleven of 
England’; but if he was at the Oval in the early part of th 
week such a belief must have been very near forcing itself 
upon his mind from time to time. Mr. Morton makes Base- 
ball as interesting and intelligible as it can be to an outsider, 
and Mrs. Churchill rejoices in the Revival of Croquet. But 
perhaps after all the strength of the number is best shown in 
the sporting articles by such masters of the craft as Colonel 
Baden Powell, Viscount Ebrington, and Captain Cromie. The 
Cornhill maintains the promise of the first number of the new 
series. The ‘ Private Diarist’ is perhaps hardly so brilliant as 
last month ; but in compensation we have a study of the Battle 
of the Nile by Professor Laughton, who draws upon an inex- 
haustible fund of information ;’ some amusing, if not always 
new, childish blunders in theology; Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s 
appreciation of Gustavus Adolphus both as statesman and 
strategist, and some very sensible remarks on faggiag by Mr. 
Horace Hutchinson. 


THE ASCENT OF WOMAN 


The Ascent of Woman. By Roy DEVEREUX, London: 
Lane. 


Darwin wrote the Descent of Man. Professor Drummond 
followed, dongv fntervallo, with the Ascent of Man. And now 
‘Roy Devereux’ issues from the ‘Bodley Head’ 7%e Ascent 
of Woman. So proceeds the descent of authorship. There 
is no especial sanctity about book-covers, and provided a 
publisher can be found for the purpose, there is no particular 
reason why ephemeral books should not be produced as well 
as ephemeral pamphlets or magazines. But, as far as the 
binding up of journalism between book-covers has gone, we do 
not think that it has gone further than in the case of The Ascent 
of IVoman. It is not only ephemeral journalism (the tautology 
iS Not without excuse, we think), it is ephemeral journalism of 
avery fluffy kind. ‘The first half of the book is reprinted from 
a weekly review, which, in its day, has been a force in literature. 
The second, so far as there is anything to show, did not appear 
first in a periodical, but it is the very stuff of which ladies’ 
letters to the ladies’ journals are made. It is a cruel chance 
that has sent the little book to a male reviewer. He cannot 
decently take a hand in an intimate discussion of a lady’s 
lingerie. ‘There isan amazing amount of nonsense talked,’ 
says ‘Roy Devereux,’ ‘whenever an Englishwoman is bold 
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enough to break the conspiracy of silence which modesty is 
still supposed to exact in this matter, although the advertise- 
ent columns of the ladies’ papers have long since divulged 
every fictitious mystery of feminine attire.’ Well, a self- 
respecting male, not in the trade, might blush to write an 
article on the advertisements in the Quzen, and he feels that 
when the conversation turns on ladies’ underclothing it is time 
for him to leave the room. ‘Roy Devereux’ insists that in 
dress, as in literature, the stvie is the man or the woman, 
Now ‘Roy Devereux’s’ style may not unfairly be indicated 
by her application of the sacred words, ‘Our Help in ages 
past, our Hope for years to come,’ to a corset! The taste 
of it! This is but an extreme case of a constant effort to 
be smart by a perverse use of familiar phrases. It is this 
constant straining after smartness that makes so _ irritating 
her essays on that rather irritating topic ‘the New Woman.’ 
Apart from this affectation of the smart journalist, ‘Roy 
Devereux’ seems to be a clever woman and a sensible. Her 
attitude to the New Woman and to the flood of rubbish 
talked about her is right enough. She holds the New Woman 
to be the inevitable, temporary, but meanwhile somewhat 
ludicrous stage, of the child adolescent suddenly refusing to be 
bound by the commands and prohibitions of its pastors and 
masters ; another case, in fact, of the breakdown of what Mr. 
Kipling has called the ‘sheltered life system.’ For the moment 
these emancipated women are like puppies eating the blacking,. 
Presently they will have had enough, and, wiser and sadder, 
will accept the old limitations, with experience for master 
instead of man. But this sensible view of the situation is so 
expounded that one had rather be among the writer’s enemies 
than her friends. Then there is the exaggeration, proper to 
journalism, of the importance and novelty of the passing phase ; 
and the amusing modernness of the authorities cited, such as 
the famous author of 7/2 Green Carnation or even M. Marcel 
Prévost. We read with amazement, by the way, that this lady, 
whose ideal is the c#ic, accepts for the incarnation of the chic 
in her own sex the heroines of ‘ De Maupassant.’ As one reads 
this farrago of cheap modern culture, and the topics of the 
‘lady’s column,’ it is difficult not to be rude to the lady-writer, 
as Dr. Jenkinson in the Vew Refudlic was to the esthetic Mr. 
Rose, muttering under his breath, ‘ Oh, dear, this is very poor 
stuff, very poor stuff.” But ‘Roy Devereux’ is clever, clever 
enough to doa great deal better: clever enough to have her 
eyes opened to the faults of taste and style in this little book. 


OLD AND NEW 


As a comprehensive encyclopedia of technical instruction 
there are fewif any works which can surpass Casse//’s New 
Technical E-ducator, the two concluding volumes of which have 
now appeared. Whether as regards the competency of the 
writers employed, among whom we find experts such as Pro- 
fessor Hummel of the dyeing department of the Yorkshire 
College, who treats of the Dyeing of Textile Fabrics, Mr. 
O'Keefe of the Finsbury Tecinical Institute, who expounds 
the mysteries of Electrical Engineering, or Mr. Ashenhurst 
of the Bradford Technical School, who explains the subject of 
Technical Designs, or as regards the comprehensive selection 
of the subjects taught, which is best realised by a glance at the 
lengthy table of contents, we have nothing but commendation. 
From the practical point of view, however, its very completeness 
would seem to be its only drawback, for it is not easy to under- 
stand how any single student would care to concern himself 
with such diverse matters as coach-making and coal-mining, 
boot-making or dyeing, and he would naturally prefer to pur- 
chase a manual which does not contain so much, to him, 
superfluous information. Still such an objection only applies 
to its usefulness for individual students. As a book of refer- 
ence it has no doubt already found its place in most technical 
libraries. It is not our province to criticise in detail the 
treatises—for treatises they really are—which it contains; we 
need only say that the instruction is given in an eminently clear 
and straightforward style, with a special reference to the needs 
and capacities of the practical workers in the various trades 
for whom the work has more particularly been produced. 

The chief fault we have to find with Mr. Beddard’s 7ex?- 
Book of Zoogeography (Cambridge : University Press) is the 
too comprehensive nature of the title: a text-book should cover 
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the whole subject-matter of a science, and this Mr. Beddard’s 
book does not do, unless the awkward term ‘ Zoogeography’ is 
used in such a restricted sense that a separate ‘ Zoohalo- 
graphy’ must be established for the science of distribution of 
marine animals. This criticism is not a merely technical one : 
there is danger that the geologist, whose most familiar fossils 
are marine, should be at cross-purposes with the zoologist who 
discusses geographical distribution with a tacit restriction to 
land-animals. So much being said by way of criticism, we will 
hasten to acknowledge Mr. Beddard’s book as a valuable addi- 
tion to the literature of the subject, and one which, while not 
superseding the classical works of Wallace, supplements rather 
than duplicates any part of them. Thus the accounts of the 
land-planarians, scorpions and earthworms represent recent 
work, the last group being one most favoured by the author. 
On the question of Ocean-permanence, the author sides some- 
what hesitatingly against Wallace’s views, but with the excep- 
tion of those quoted from Mr. Blanford his arguments are 
mostly old-fashioned : the exploded contrast between chalk 
and modern ooze is quoted without comment, while no mention 
is made of the wonderful volume of evidence of many kinds, 
unmistakably pointing to the early Tertiary origin of the Atlantic 
Ocean. Though the style is now and then obscure, the book is 
readable ; and it is illustrated by maps of the kind which have 
recently been so happily placed in many parts of the London 
Zoological Gardens. The Index looks full enough, though, 
dipping into it at a venture, we looked in vain for ‘ Wallace’s 
line.’ 

The word Dolomite conjures up mental pictures of gentle- 
men hanging by their eyebrows from cracks and ledges in 
mountains built more or less on the principle of factory 
chimneys. Readers, having been somewhat overdone of late 
with books of adventure in Mummerian mountaineering, may 
be reassured by being informed at once that Dr. Alexander 
Robertson’s Through the Dolom’tes (London: George Allen) 
is not a further record of blood-curdling experience and 
hairbreadth escape. It is ¢Arough the Dolomites, not uf the 
Dolomites. The only ascents mentioned are such as those of 
Monte Crepo, 1070 feet above Cortina ; Mount Peana, some 
1000 feet above Schluderbach ; Monte Lucco, 1200 feet above 
Valle; or Mount S. Dionysius, which may be ascended by the 
military road. This, by way of explanation, that readers may 
know what to expect. What Dr. Robertson has compiled is a 
handy, useful and agreeable guide-book for travellers by ca-riaze 
from Belluno to Toblach. Climbers and walkers are a'ready 
well looked after. The whole district has been lavish!y furnished 
with footpaths and guide-posts by the local Alpine authority 
and for the climber the guides are abundant and skilled. But 
many travellers have already found out—and Dr. Robertson 
has been anxious to publish the recommendation—how much 
pleasanter it is to proceed from Venice by carriage through the 
Dolomites than by a hot and dusty railway to Milan. And for 
such travellers he has put together, in the guide-book style, 
just such historical, artistic and literary information, with indi- 
cation of the most remunerative excursions and view points 
that occur by the way, as may enable them to make the most of 
his favourite route. An appendix supplies the railway and 
diligence time tables, a list of carriage excursions, a table of 
the comparative heights of the mountains and a list of guides. 
It is something between Baedeker and Mr. Augustus Hare; 
and should have a large sale in the coming holiday season. 
The book is abundantly and effectively illustrated. 

Professor Saintsbury in his preface to Miss Clara Bell's capital 
translation of Balzac’s Un Ménage de Garcon (A Bachelor’s 
Establishment) (London: Dent), on the genesis of which he 
has some very shrewd remarks, as usual singles out specially 
one capital point, for it may be called one and not two, con- 
sidering the relations between Maxence and Philippe. Of 
Maxence Gilet Professor Saintsbury writes that ‘he is extraor- 
dinarily unconventional for a French figure in fiction, even 
for a figure drawn by such a French genius as Balzac. But 
he is also hardly to be called a great type, and I do not 
quite see why he should have succumbed before Philippe as 
he did.’ Nor do we, nor possibly did Balzac, who attributed 
Philippe’s first advantage in the duel to reasons which will no 
more satisfy experts (Balzac oddly enough refers to ‘experts in 
the art of killing’ for confirmation) than the passing and con- 
temptuous reference to the savafe would satisfy an expert in 
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that great art. That however is of small importance compared 
to the characterisation. Professor Saintsbury, satisfied in the 
main with Maxence, is dissatisfied, justly as we think, with 
Philippe. ‘ Philippe himself is more complicated, and, perhaps, 
more questionable. He is certainly one of Ba!zac’s fleurs dy 
mai, he is studied and personally conducted from begior.ing (o 
end with an extraordinary and loving care; but is he quite of a 
piece?’... Is not the terrible Philippe Bridan, the “ Mephi. 
stopheles @ cheval” of the latter part of the book, rather incoa. 
sistent with the commonplace ne’er-do-well of the earlier?’ 
Professor Saintsbury gives excellent reasons for coming to this 
conclusion, with which we are completely at one, as we are 
with his later statement that ‘the book is an eminently charac. 
teristic one—more so, indeed, than more than one of those in 
which people are often invited to make acquaintance with 
Balzac.’ 

The ‘ Fables’ of Robert Louis Stevenson, though marked by 
certain characteristics of the author, are not altogether satisfac. 
tory examples of the kind of writing with which they are classed, 
Curiosity, however, will compel many to take up the new edition 
of The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr, Hyde, with other 
Fables (London : Longmans), wherein the ‘ Fables,’ which are 
more or less of the nature of the apologue, are strangely 
associated with Stevenson’s masterly story of the ‘primitive 
duality of man.” That this famous story is in any sense a fable 
cannot seriously be maintained. It seems, however, from 
Mr. Sidney Colvin’s note, that the author considered both it ani 
‘ Markheim’ fables, essentially, if not inform. Hence, perhap;, 
it is not surprising to find not a few of the ‘fables’ appended to 
‘Dr. Jekyll’ in the present volume are lacking in the qualities 
proper to this class of work. They want concentration, 
simplicity, clearness and point. Altogether, we have no difficulty 
in agreeing with Mr. Colvin’s view that it is doubtful whether 
these fables would have se2n the light—we assume, as we now 
have them—had the lamented author lived. It is certain that 
his fine and delicate critical faculty, had it been directed to 
them, would have wrought remarkable changes in more than 
one of the Fables. ‘The House of Eld’ and ‘ The Poor Thing’ 
are striking examples of Stevensonian fancy, and the grim 
and caustic humour of ‘The Persons of the Tale’—a dit- 
logue of leading persons in Zreasur. /sland—izs admirab'y 
characteristic. 
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